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I 
ALEXANDER  (WILLIAM,  EARL  OF  STIRLING) 

1.  Recreations   with    the   Muses,     {^itle   ivithin    a   woodcut 

border.)  London^  Printed  by  Tho.  Harper^  1637 

2.  Dooms-day,  or,  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lords  Iudgement. 

By  William,  Earle  of  Sterline.  Ibid.^  1637 

3.  A  Paraenesis  to  Prince  Henry. 

4.  Ionathan  :   AN    Heroicke   Poeme  intended.     By   William, 

Earle  of  Sterline.  Ibid.^  1637 

In  I  volume,  folio. 

Charles  I's  Unique  Copy  on  Large  Paper.  Bound  in 
black  morocco  for  the  "  Royal  Martyr,"  with  his  arms. 
Afterwards  in  the  Libraries  of  (a)  William  Gulston,  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  whose  crest  is  on  the  back  ;  (^)  Geo.  Chalmers 
(wrote  apology  for  Shakespeare)^  whose  ex-libris  is  on  the  fly- 
leaf;   and  (<:)  Michael  Woodhull,  1770,  with  his  autograph. 

This  "noble"  volume  contains  "  Foure  Monarchicke 
Tragedies."  They  are:  The  Tragedy  of  Croesus;  The 
Tragedy  of  Darius ;  The  Alexandrean  Tragedy ;  and,  The 
Tragedy  of  Julius  C-a:sAR. 

The  latter  tragedy  appeared  first  in  1607,  in  quarto  form. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar  was  not  published  until  1623, 
when  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio. 

"  In  the  Tragedy  of  Darius  are  some  lines  similar  to  others 
in  the  celebrated  '  Cloud  Cap't  Tow'rs  '  of  Shakespeare, 
and  to  these  Mr  G.  Chalmers  evidently  alludes  in  his 
Apology  : — *  The  Monarchicke  Tragedies  of  Lord  Sterling, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  have  sentiments  that  sparkle, 
though  no  words  that  burn,  were  entitled  to  the  honour 
of  James'  acceptance,  and  to  the  Higher  Honour  of 
Shakespeare's  Adoption." — Bibliotheca  Anglo-Poetica. 

"  The  Earl  of  Sterling  was  one  of  the  Gentlemen- 
extraordinary  to  the  Princes  Henry  and  Charles  (later 
Charles  I),  and  filled  a  large  and  conspicuous  space  in  his 
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generation,  as  scholar,  courtier,  statesman,  coloniser  and 
Poet ;  he  touched  national  events  at  many  points,  and  won 
the  not  easily  won  friendship  and  lofty  praise  of  such  men 
as  Drayton  and  Aytoun,  Habington  and  Drummond  and 
Edward  Alley n  (Shakespeare's  Co-partner) :  and  his  entire 
*  Workes '  were  long  afterwards  read  by  Milton  (if,  indeed, 
Shakespeare  himself  did  not  read  his  '  Monarchicke 
Tragedies  ') ;  and  he  won  the  golden  and  unstinted  praise 
of  Addison.  .  .  .  In  1621  occurred  the  central  fact  in 
Alexander's  political  and  public  career — the  grant  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Canada.  .  .  .  Prodigious  as  this  was  it  was  later 
so  much  increased  that  the  best  portions  of  the  entire  northern 
section  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were  placed  under 
Alexander's  jurisdiction. ' ' — D.  N.  B. 

This    is    in    all    probability    the    most    interesting    copy 
extant. 

See  Illustration 
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WILLIAM  CAMDEN'S  COPY 

BALE  (JOHN).     ILLUSTRIUM  MAIORIS  BRITANNIA 
SCRIPTORUM. 

4to.  Brown  levant  morocco  extra^  the  sides  tooled  with 
Renaissance  panels  in  blind  between  gold  lines ^  richly  gilt 
back^  gilt  edges ^  by  F.  Bedford. 

[Colophon]  Excusumque  fuit  Gippeswici  in  Anglia 
per  loannem  Overton^  anno  1548 

William  Camden's  (the  historian)  Large  Paper  Copy, 
WITH  HIS  Autograph  Inscription  and  Signature  on  the 
recto  of  the  last  blank  leaf  and  his  Autograph  Annotations 
throughout. 

The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

"  Hoc  volumine  pertentissi  bonus  vitam  et  otium  concesserit 
pertegatier  Epitome  Guil  Camden." 

Camden's  autograph  marginalia  occur  on  6  pages  (about 
72  words). 

Besides  the  autograph  inscription,  signature  and  marginalia, 
the  author  of  "  Britannia"  has  numbered  with  his  own  hand 
each  of  the  501  biographies  in  the  book,  and  marked  numerous 
passages  with  a  double  cross. 

The  finest  copy  extant  of  the  First  English 
Biographical  Dictionary  ever  printed,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  Litera- 
ture. The  forerunner  of  the  great  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  "  of  the  present  day. 

Many  of  the  leaves  uncut.  With  the  rare  additiones 
following  the  Errata,  which  are  often  wanting. 

Camden,  "the  Varro,  the  Strabo,  and  the  Pausanias  of 
Britain,"  was  born  in  155 1.  A  contemporary  of  Shake- 
speare, he  departed  this  life  the  very  year  in  which  the  First 
Folio  of  the  Bard-of-Avon's  Works  appeared,  1623.  His 
fellow-student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  was  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.     Camden  returned  to  London  in  1571,  and  began 
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to  amass  the  material  for  his  magnum  opus^  the  "Britannia." 
After  ten  years  of  enormous  labour  the  work  appeared  in 
1586,  upon  his  thirty-fifth  birthday,  2nd  May.  Its  success 
was  great  and  immediate. 

Malone  believed  that  Shakespeare  ivas  indebted  to  Camdeji 
for  a  portion  of  the  plots  of''''  King  Lear  "  and  "  Coriolanus^ 
Isaac  Reed  pointed  out  that  the  description  of  the  Dropping 
Well  at  Knaresborough  in  Hamlet  was  taken  from  Camden. 

John  Bale  was  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  1548,  which  was  used  and  referred  to  by  Shake- 
speare for  the  creation  of  his  world-famous  character  FalstafF 
[Henry  /F  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor). 

See  Illustration 
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BIBIENA  (CARDINAL  D.  DIVITIO  DA).     LA  CALAN- 

DRA,    COMEDIA    NUOUAMENTE    CORETTA    & 

CON  OGNI   DILIGENZA  STAMPATA.     Woodcut  on 

title  of  a  Nobleman  hawking^  and  small  cut  at  end^  signed  N. 

Venice^  Nicolo  d' Aristotile  deito  Zoppino^  ^SZ^ 

TRISSINO  (GIOVAN  GIORGIO).  COMEDIA  DEL, 
INTITULA  I  SIMILLIMI.  Title  zmthin  a  fine  archi- 
tectural border  isuith  Greek  motto^  similar  border  at  end 
enclosing  the  device  of  the  dragon  guarding  the  Golden 
Fleece.  Venice^  Tolomeo^  Janiculo  da  Bressa,  1548 

2  Works  in  i  vol.  .  Sm.  8vo.  Original  calf  The  Gift 
OF  THE  Emperor  Charles  V  to  Francis  II  when  Dauphin 
OF  France.  At  the  corners  of  the  binding — a  Lion  rampant 
in  gold.  In  the  centre  is  the  Imperial  Double-headed  Eagle 
surmounted  by  a  Crown.  Both  the  Lion  and  the  Eagle  are 
insignia  of  the  Imperial  Arms  of  Charles  V.  The  back 
panels  are  charged  with  the  Lily  of  France  and  the  Dolphin 
(the  device  of  Francis  II  of  France,  when  Dauphin)  in  gold. 
The  sole  Book  known  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the 
Dauphin.     Enclosed  in  a  broizm  morocco  case. 

The  two  Works  are  of  the  greatest  rarity  and  of  very 
considerable  Shakespearean  importance.  The  Bibiena  is  an 
excessively  rare  early  edition  of  one  of  the  most  fajnous  of 
Italian  comedies  which,  according  to  Symonds,  ^'  achieved 
immediate  success  by  reproducing  both  the  humour  ot 
Boccaccio  and  the  invention  of  Plautus  in  the  wittiest  ver- 
nacular." The  plot  is  taken  from  the  Meno^chmi  of  Plautus, 
the  source  of  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of  Errors. 

The  second  Work  is  the  extremely  rare  Editio  Princeps 
of  Trissino's  play.  It  is  printed  in  the  curious  and  effective 
Italic  type  beloved  by  the  author.  The  play  is  a  very 
LITTLE  known  SHAKESPEAREAN  item.  The  plot  is  also  taken 
from  the  Menoechmi  of  Plautus. 

;^200 

See  Illustration 
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CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM).  THE  NEGOTIATIONS  OF 
THOMAS  WOOLSEY,  the  great  Cardinall  of  England, 
containing  his  Life  and  Death,  viz.:  i.  The  Originall  of 
his  promotion ;  2,  The  Continuance  of  his  Magnificence ; 
3,  His  Fall,  Death  and  Buriall.  Composed  by  one  of  his 
owne  Servants,  being  his  Gentleman- Vsher. 

'  Sm.  4to.     Portrait  inserted.     Old  blue  morocco^  gilt  edges. 

London^  for  William  Sheer es^  1641 

The  First  Edition.  Unique.  The  Shakespearean 
Scholar — S.  Ayscough's  copy.  Eight  pages  of  his  Auto- 
graph Notes,  signed,  are  written  upon  the  fly-leaves.  These 
MS.  Notes  are  important  and  are  relative  to  the  variations 
found  in  the  early  manuscripts  of  this  very  interesting 
Shakespearean  work  {vide  No.  28  infra).  Ayscough  edited 
the  edition  of  Shakespeare  published  in  Dublin  in  1791. 

The  Heber-Bagot  copy. 
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CHILLINGWORTH  (WILLIAM).  THE  RELIGION 
OF  PROTESTANTS  a  Safe  Way  to  Salvation.  Or,  An 
Answer  to  a  Book  Entituled  Mercy  and  Truth,  or.  Charity 
maintain'd  by  Cathohques :  Which  pretends  to  prove  the 
Contrary. 

FoHo.      Contemporary  morocco^  Arms  in  gold  on  the  sides. 

London,  E.  Cotes  for  J.  Clark^  1664 

Shakespeare  allusion. 

"  So  that  as  a  foolish  fellow  who  gave  a  Knight  the 
Lye,  desiring  withall  leave  of  him  to  set  his  Knighthood 
aside^  was  answered  by  him,  that  he  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  to  be  set  aside  that  belonged  unto  him :  So  might  we 
justly  take  it  amiss,  that  conceiving  as  you  do  Ignorance 
and  Repentance  such  necessary  things  for  us,  you  are  not 
more  willing  to  consider  us  with  them,  than  without  them." 
Chap,  I,  Part  i,  §  5,/.  30. 

Chillingworth  thus  refers  to  2  Henry  IV ^  i  2,  where  the 
Chief  Justice's  attendant  says : 

"I  pray  you  Sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and  your 
soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in 
your  throat,"  etc.,  to  which  Falstaff  replies,  "I  give  thee 
leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside  that  which  grows  to 
me !  "  etc. 

This  appears  to  be  the  only  copy  in  its  original  morocco 
binding  with  arms  (a  coronetted  Lion  rampant  within  a 
border  of  eleven  pellets,  ensigned  by  a  Leopard's  head 
coronetted,  as  crest)  that  has  occurred. 

The  word  Charles  in  the  Dedication  to  the  Prince  (later 
Charles  II)  is  misprinted  "Chales." 
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THOMAS  CORYATE'S  (1577-1617)  COPY 

THE  GREAT  TRAVELLER  AND  AUTHOR 
OF  CORYATE'S  CRUDITIES,   161 1 

COOPER  (THOMAS).  THESAVRVS  LINGVjE  RO- 
MANCE &  BRITANNIC^,  tarn  accurate  congestus,  vt 
nihil  pene  in  eo  desyderari  possit,  quod  vel  Latine  complec- 
tatur  amplissimus  Stephani  Thesaurus,  &c.  Accessit  Diction- 
arium  Historicum  &  poeticum  propria  vocabula  Virorum, 
MuHerum,  Sectarum,  c^c. 

Folio.      Original  calf  [j'ep aired).  Londini^  \ ^"j^ 

Unique.  With  Coryate's  autograph  signature  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  "  Thomas  Coryatus,"  on  the  title. 

The  sole  book  known  autographed  by  this  Eliza- 
bethan Poet  and  Traveller. 

Drake  ("  Shakespeare  and  his  Times  ")  says  that  this  was 
"the  dictionary  used  by  Shakespeare"  (vol.  i,  pp.  26,  27). 
Douce  was  of  the  same  opinion  (see  his  "  Illustrations "  of 
Loves  Labour  Lost). 

Capell's  "  Catalogue  of  Shakesperiana,"  No.  ^'^. 

Thomas  Coryate,  the  eminent  wit  and  traveller,  held  a  post 
in  the  Household  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Henry  (son  of 
James  I)  and  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Ben  Jonson 
alludes  to  the  amusing  incident  when  Coryate  was  shut  up  in 
a  trunk  and  thus  introduced  in  a  masque  at  court,  much  to  the 
delight  of  the  spectators.  Coryate  sailed  from  Dover  in  1608, 
and  after  passing  through  Paris,  Lyons,  crossing' Mont  Cenis, 
visiting  Turin,  Milan,  and  Padua,  reached  Venice.  He 
returned  on  foot  via  the  Spliigen,  Coire,  Zurich,  and  Basle, 
sailing  down  the  Rhine  and  stopping  at  Strasburg.  Coryate 
reached  London  on  3rd  Oct.,  having  travelled  1975 
miles,  the  greater  part  on  foot.  He  had  visited  forty-five 
cities,  yet  despite  the  mass  of  information  thus  gathered, 
Coryate  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  his  journal  published. 


^■•q^waevnaiiPIRI* 


tpES AVRVS  LINGVJE 

Romans  6^  Rritannic^^  tain  accurate  congeilus;, 

vt  nihil  pehe  in  eo  defyderaripofsit,  quod  vel  Latinc  compledla- 
turampliflimusStephaniThefaurus,  vel  Anglice,  toties  auaaEIiotae  Biblio» 
dicca :  opera  &  induftria  Thomx  Cooperi  Magdalenenfis. 


Q^  fmdhis  ex  hocThefauro  ftudiofi  pofsint  cxcerpere,  Sc  quam  lationcm 

"fecums  author  fit  in  Vocabdonim  interpreatione  Kdifpofi- 

tionCj  poft  q)iftolam  dcmonftratur. 

dfccsmr  T>icrio:j\(A%iyM  histo^ 

ricum^p^iticumpropria'pocabula  Viromm,  fi!Muliemm, 
SeUarum^%opulorum,Vrbium,  zSKfontium,  (<t  externum 
locorum  cbmpieBens^  ^  inhisiucundtfiimas  (s*  ommum  cognL 
tionedigni^imashiHorias,  >,         >  ^ 


n?^. 


ZuThefummThsTKf  CooptnTa*gliUntnfti, 
.  texaStitbm^ubartUStefbam. 

Va^v  nitila  diues  Paftolus  arena, 

ifcrmus,  S-auriferi  nobilis  vndaTagi, 

Vilefcant  Croefi  gemms,  Midi^j  calema : 
Maior  apud  Britones  eruta  gaza  patec 

Hoc  Wainflete  tuo  gens  Anglica  debet  ahuima^ 
Qui  vigilinobis  tancalabore  dedic, 

fmprefium  Londini, 
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But  by  dint  of  unwearied  application  and  great  pertinacity- 
he  contrived  to  get  together  the  most  extraordinary  collec- 
tion of  testimonials  ever  culled.  More  than  sixty  of  the 
most  brilliant  litterati  contributed.  The  journal  appeared 
in  161 1  under  the  title  of  "  Coryate's  Crudities  hastily 
gobled  up  in  five  Moneths  Travells  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy, 
Rhetia  comonly  called  the  Grisons  country,  Helvetia  alias 
Switzerland,  &c.,  &c."  Curiously  enough  that  book  re- 
mained for  quite  a  long  period  the  only  handbook  for 
Continental  travel. 

Coryate  started  on  his  second  series  of  travels  in  161 2, 
intending  to  be  absent  for  ten  years.  In  Dec.  161 7,  how- 
ever, he  died  at  Surat,  India,  of  a  "flux,"  the  result  of  the 
hospitality  shown  him  by  his  own  countrymen  on  the  Indian 
frontier. 

Coryate  possessed  "  an  admirable  fluency  in  the  Greek 
tongue." —  Fuller. 

;^200 


See  Illustration 
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THE  ONLY   COPY   KNOWN 

[D.  (I.)]    VOX    GRACULI,    /    OR   /   lACKE    DAWES  / 

PROGNOSTICATION.  /  No  lesse  wittily,  then  wondrously 
rectified,  /  for  the  Eleuation  of  all  Vanity,  Villany,  Sinne, 
and  Surquedrie  /  sublimate,  keeping  quarter  in  the  Courts, 
Cities,  and  Countries,  /  of  all  Christendome ;  For  this 
yeere  1623.  /  Ssepe  malum  hoc  vobis  prsedixit  ab  sethere 
Cornix.  /  Published  by  Authority.  / 

[Without  place,  printer'* s  na?ne,  or  date,  but  1623] 

Sm  4to.  Qjiaint  woodcut  on  title.  Old  red  morocco  gilt, 
gilt  edges. 

This  is  the  copy  mentioned  by  Lowndes.  The  Work 
is  not  in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian.  It  was 
printed  in  the  same  year  as  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
and  contains  references  to  Plays,  Playgoers,  and  Tobacco. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  this  identical  copy  realised 
;^5,  9s.  at  the  Gordonstoun  sale  (18 16). 

An  exceedingly  amusing  Work. 

Page  9 :  "  When  every  Chimney  or  rather  Tobacco  Pipe 
vomits  out  smoake." 

Page  14:  "Alas!  how  many  will  lie  languishing  of  this 
frensie  ?  how  many  that  haunt  bowling  alleyes,  and  fill  up 
Play-houses  with  their  infection ;  nay,  how  many  that 
stalke  in  the  middle-ile  of  Paules  in  indifferent  good  clothes 
too,  will  be  strucke  with  this  Plague } " 

Page  20:  "When  Players  turne  Preachers,  and  Poets 
cary  money  in  their  purses." 

Page  21:  "  Some  Players  (if  Fortune,  turned  Phoenix, 
faile  not  of  her  promise)  will  lie  sucking  at  them  with  their 
fulsome  forcastings,  for  pence  and  two-pences," 

Page  24-25  :  "  This  plague  shall  raigne  mightily  amongst 
poore  STAGE-KEEPERS,  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  change 
a  groat  for  a  boxe  o'  th  eare." 

Page  29:  "All  Tobacco-shops  shall  smoke  for  it;  but 
especially  the  Katherine-wheele,  where  (by  the  confluence  of 


^^ 


Vox    Graculi j^^'^/^' 
on 

lacke    Dawes 

T%p  q  U^O  STIC  ATIO  J^^^ 

No  kfTe  Wittily,  then  wondroufly  reclified^ 

fortkEleuationofaUVmVnyyYilhny,  Sinnc^and  Surqiicdric 

fuhlimate^  keeppg  qumer  in  tht  Courts,  Cities,  and  Countries, 

^     :^    ,       ^A^BtndumhGC'vohisfrAdixitAhsthenQQXvixx,  v»     ^ 
^^  Publillied  by  Authority. 
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Kind-hearts)  shall  be  found  these  three  Contentme?its  :   Great 
Pipes,  Good  Tobacco,  and  gentle  Vsage." 

Page  41  :  "Give  me  leave  to  ayre  your  thoughts  on  a 
nimbler  wing,  where  they  shall  fiye  in  a  high  place ;  and 
from  whence  (as  if  you  sate  in  the  most  perspicuous  Two- 
penny Gallery  of  a  Playhouse)  you  shall  with  perspicacity 
behold  all  the  partes,  which  I  (your  new-come  Astrologer) 
shall  Act  among  the  Starrest 

Page  44  :  "  .  .  .  but  their  sorest  outrage  will  be  about  the 
Beare-garden." 

Page  48  :  "I  should  heere  unlock  the  Casket  of  my  know- 
ledge (hauing  well  nie  forgot)  and  lay  open  some  rarities 
concerning  Players ;  but  because  the  Comon-wealth  affoords 
them  not  their  due  desert ;  and  for  they  are  men  of  some  parts, 
and  Hue  not  like  lazy  Drones,  but  are  still  in  Actioji ;  I  am 
content  silently  to  referre  them  to  three  Sublunary  Felicities ; 
which  are  these :  A  Faire  Day^  a  Good  Play^  and  a  Gallant 
Audience^  and  so  let  them  shift  for  their  hues." 

Page  49 :  "  Behold  them  therefore  at  hand,  how  they 
come  frisking  in  single  file  one  after  another,  like  so  many 
Morice-Dancers  (my  self  being  the  Hobby-horse)  and  every 
Month  wearing  in  his  cap,  instead  of  a  Feather,  Foure  un- 
hansome  wholesome  Rimes ;  conformable  to  the  fashion  of 
our  Neotericke  Prognosticators.  And  thus  heere  the  Foreman 
of  the  Morice  delivers  his  speach." 

Page  54 :  "  Dialoguing  with  Duke  Humphrey  in  Paules.^'* 

Page  ^^  :  "  One  March  blast  will  blow  them  to  Vir- 
ginia." 

Page  60  :  "  About  this  time  New  Playes  will  be  in  more 
request,  then  old  :  and  if  company  come  currant  to  the  Bull 
and  Curtaine,  there  will  be  more  money  gathered  in  one 
afternoone,  then  will  be  given  to  Kings-land  Spittle  in  a 
whole  moneth.  Also,  if  at  this  time,  about  the  houres  of 
foure  and  five,  it  waxe  cloudy,  and  then  raine  downe  right, 
they  shall  sit  dryer  in  the  Galleries,  then  those  who  are  the 
understanding  men  in  the  yard. 

See  Illustration 
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INTERLUDES   AND  PLAYS 

EDWARD  VI  AND  MARY  I.  A  TABLE  OF  ALL 
THE  STATUTES  made  in  the  tyme  of  the  most  victorious 
Reigne  of  Kynge  Edward  the  sixte. 

Foho.      Old  calf.      The  title  is  backed^  and  there  are  a 
few  titiy  holes  at  beginning  and  end. 

Londini  in  aedibus  Thoma  Bertheleti.  Aeno  verbi 
incarnati.  M.D.LITI.  Cum  priuilegio  ad 
imprimendum  solum.  1548- 155 8 

"  The  Table  occupies  four  leaves ;  the  remainder  of  the 
volume  consists  of  the  Original  Editions  from  the  press  of 
Grafton  bound  up  together." — Hazlitt. 

The  present  copy  contains  the  Statutes  for  the  entire 
Reigns  of  Edward  VI,  Mary  I,  and  of  Philip  and  Mary. 
Those  for  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  VI  were  printed 
by  John  Oswen  at  Worcester,  and  Hazlitt  makes  special 
mention  of  this  issue  : — 

"Grafton  printed  this  7th  year  more  than  once;  and 
Herbert,  p.  1462,  notices  from  a  copy  in  his  own  possession 
another  from  the  press  of  John  Oswen  at  Worcester,  printed 
in  folio  the  same  year,  with  this  colophon  : — '  At  Worcestre 
by  Jhon  Oswen,  Printer  appoincted  by  the  Kinges  Maiestie, 
for  the  Principalitie  of  Wales,  and  Marches  of  the  same. 
Anno  Domini,  m.d.liii.  Cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum 
solum.'  /  have  not  seen  this  issue,  and  cannot  therefore  say 
whether  it  is  an  independent  impression  or  merely  one  of 
Grafton's  copies  with  Oswen's  imprint  inserted." — Hazlitt, 
^^Supplements  to  the  2i^d  Series, ^^  1889,  p.  170. 

With  this  exceedingly  rare  exception  all  the  Statutes  for 
Edward  VI  were  printed  by  R.  Grafton.  Those  for  the 
Reigns  of  Mary  I,  and  Mary  and  Philip,  were  printed  by 
John  Cawood :  "  Excusum  Londini  in  aedibus  Johanis 
Cawodi  typographi  Regiae  Maiestatis.  Anno  mdliiii.  Cum 
privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum." 
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There  are  separate  titles  to  each  year,  with  very  fine 
woodcut  borders.  Those  to  Edward  V  have  a  vignette,  of 
the  Boy-King  sitting  in  Council,  at  the  top,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Seventh  (and  last)  Year,  printed  by  Oswen. 
This  has  a  very  elaborate  border,  divided  into  nine  com- 
partments, containing :  The  Royal  Arms,  Adam  and  Eve 
driven  from  Eden,  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Resurrection,  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  the  Fall  of 
Manna,  the  Boy-King,  and  two  grotesque  heads.  That 
to  Mary  I  (Anno  Primo)  has  a  border  exactly  similar  to 
the  Berthelet  title  (reproduced  opposite).  Those  to  Philip 
and  Mary  have  fine  architectural  borders,  with  figures  of 
Peace  on  each  side  except  for  the  Year  Secundo  et  Tertio. 
This  has  a  border  into  which  numerous  nude  infants  are 
introduced. 

Hundreds  of  very  fine  ornamental  and  woodcut  capitals 
decorate  the  volume  throughout. 

At  Folio  III  recto.  Anno  Secundo  Edward  VI,  is  a  very 
interesting  reference  to  "  Enterludes,  Playes,  Songes, 
Rimes."  This  was  printed  in  1552,  and  is  therefore  an 
exceedingly  early  notice  of  Plays. 

Again  in  Berthelet's  Table  "Enterludes"  and  "Plaies" 
are  noted. 

No  COPY  IS  recorded  as  occurring  for  sale. 
See  Illustration 
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FISHER  (JASPER).  FVIMVS  TROES  ^NEID.  2.  The 
Trve  Troianes,  Being  A  Story  of  the  Britaines  valour  at 
the  Romanes  first  invasion  ;  Pubhkely  represented  by  the 
Gentlemen  Students  of  Magdalen  Colledge  in  Oxford.  Quis 
Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina  Digne  scripserit  ? 

4to.     Red  morocco^  uncut. 

London^  Printed  by  I.  L.  for  Robert  Allots  and 
are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  Beare  in 
Pauls-Church-yard^  i62>?> 
The  excessively  rare  First  Edition. 

Unique.  The  sole  copy  known  in  this  pristine  state. 
Thos.  Jolley's  copy  with  his  ex-libris. 

There  was  no  example  in  the  Huth  Library,  and  the 
Mostyn  copy  was  imperfect. 

Jasper  Fisher,  the  divine  and  dramatist,  born  in  1591,  was 
descended  from  a  Warwickshire  family.  He  matriculated  at 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1607  and,  after  being  admitted 
B.A.  and  M.A.,  took  his  degree  as  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
About  1 63 1  Fisher  became  Rector  of  Wilsden,  Bedfordshire, 
and  in  1633  published  this  play,  his  one  considerable  work. 
The  drama  is  in  blank  verse,  interspersed  with  lyrics ; 
druids,  poets,  and  a  harper  are  introduced,  and  it  ends  with 
a  masque  and  chorus. 

Mentioned  by  Boswell  in  Malone's  edition  of  Shake- 
speare : 

"  And   again,   in   the   old    play   entitled,    Fuimus   Troes, 

'With  gaudy  pennons  /dickering  in  the  air.' — Steevens." 

Julius  Caesar  is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  this  drama. 
Shakespeare's  "  Julius  Caesar  "  was  first  printed  (ten  years 
previously)  in  the  First  Folio  (1623). 

Reprinted  in  Dodsley's  collection. 
See  Illustration 
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FOLLY  (THE)  OF  PRIEST  CRAFT.  A  Comedy.  Simulata 
Sanctitas  Duplex  Iniquitas.  Scene,  St  James's,  or  the  Savoy. 
4to.      Calf  extra^  gilt  leaves.  Richard  Baldwin^  1690 

One  of  the  characters  in  this  play  refers  to  Shakespeare. 
"  Leucasia^  * ...  to  see  you  hugging  him  in  your  Bosom  for 
a  converted  Saint,  it  seem'd  to  me  as  preposterous  as  to  see  the 
Bear  making  Love  to  the  Gentlewoman  with  the  Bears-face, 
or  the  Woman  in  Shakespeare^  kissing  the  fellow  with  the 
Asses-head'"  (page  18). 
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II 

FRAUNCE  (ABRAHAM),  THE  LAWIERS  LOGIKE, 
EXEMPLIFYING  THE  PRAECEPTS  OF  LOGIKE 
BY  THE  PRACTISE  OF  THE  COMMON  LAWE. 

Small  4to,  ^iMk  Jitter,  First  Edition,  with  the  fold- 
ing table  'which  is  nearly  always  ivanting^  title  ivithin 
ornamental  border.  Ruled  in  red  throughout.  Bound  i?i 
a  beautiful  Elizabethan  Binding  of  calf .^  the  sides  adorned 
"with  rich  gilt  centre  and  corner-pieces,  and  powdered  ivith 
gilt  ornaments,  gilt  back  and  edges,  'with  three  of  the  four 
original  green  silk  ties  intact. 

At  London,  Imprinted  by  William  Honju,  for 
Thomas  Giibbin  and  T.  Ne'wman,  1588 

Unique.  The  Finest  and  Largest  copy  extant.  With 
the  eight  original  blank  leaves — 3  at  the  beginning,  i  in  the 
centre,  and  4  at  the  end. 

A  Shakespearean  volume  of  the  very  first  importance. 

Shakespeare  acquired  much  of  his  legal  knowledge  from 
this  Work.  It  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Earle  of  Pembrooke, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  curious  address,  "  To  the  Learned 
Lawyers  of  England,  especially  the  Gentlemen  of  Grays 
Inne." 

On  page  27  is  the  following: 

"  The  like  absurditye  would  it  be  for  a  man  of  our  age  to 
affectate  such  words  as  were  quite  worn  out  at  heels  and 
elbowes  long  before  the  nativitie  of  Geffray  Chaucer.  The 
seconde  is,  when  doubtful  and  ambiguous  words  bee  used,  as 
that — 

All  the  maydes  in  Camberwell 
May  dance  in  an  egg-shell. 

Of  a  little  village  of  London,  where  Camberwell  may  be 
taken  for  the  well  in  the  towne,  or  the  towne  itself.  So  the 
Mayre  of  Erith  is  the  best  Mayre  next  to  the  Mayre  of 
London,  where  the  towne,  God  knows,  is  a  pore  thing,  and 
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the  Mayre  thereof  a  seely  fellow,  yet  it  is  the  very  next  to 
London  because  there  is  none  between." 

The  author  gives  a  translation  of  Virgil's  2nd  Eclogue  in 
English  hexameters,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  logical  analysis 
thereof. 

See  Illustration 
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GOLDING  (ARTHUR).  THE  .  XV.  BOOKES  OF  P. 
OUIDIUS  NASO,  Entituled,  Metamorphosis.  Translated 
out  of  Latine  into  English  Meeter. 

4to.      ^hck  %ztttl\      Original  vellum. 

Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  W.,  1603 

"One  of  Shakespeare's  best  loved  books." 

Halliwell-Phillipps  said  of  this  volume  :  "  One  of  the  books 
that  can  be  positively  asserted  to  have  been  at  least  partially 
read  by  Shakespeare^  several  passages  from  it  being  adopted 
in  The  Tempest^  Similar  statements  are  made  by  Malone 
and  Farmer. 

Hunter,  in  his  "  New^  Illustrations "  of  Twelfth  Night 
and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^  is  equally  emphatic. 
Quoting  from  it  in  his  notes  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  he 
says :  "  I  quote  from  Golding,  because  it  is  evident  that 
Shakespeare  was  accustomed  to  read  Golding^  without  at  all 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  he  might  not  have  gone  at  once  to 
the  original,  or  that  he  might  not  have  remembered  in  this 
and  the  other  instances  Virgil  or  Ovid  themselves." 

A  portion  of  the  volume  is  reprinted  by  Dr  Furness  in  his 
edition  of  A  Midsummer  Night^s  Dream. 

Unique  copy,  annotated  in  the  margins  by  contemporary 
owners,  and  afterwards  in  the  Library  of  the  Poet  Swin- 
burne. 

At  folio  31  is  the  following  presentation  inscription  in  a 
seventeenth  century  hand : 

"  To  my  very  loving  friend  John  Wiseman  of  Kimbalton 
give  this  with  speede." 

At  folio  71  verso  is  another  contemporary  inscription: 

"  ffiUbrigge  scripsit  hoc." 

Several  other  contemporary  manuscript  marginalia  occur 
throughout. 
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On  the  title  is; 

"  The  might  of  God  suffers  no  man  to  blaspheme  "  (17th 
century). 

Copies   with    contemporary   annotations  and    in    original 
binding  are  of  the  utmost  rarity. 

£75 
See  Illustration 
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ROBERT    BURTON'S    COPY 

GWILLIM   (JOHN).     A  DISPLAY  OF  HERALDRIE. 

Sm.  folio.  Title  within  a  woodcut  border.  Numerous 
coats-of-arms  in  text.  Old  sheepskin.  Enclosed  in  a  hand- 
some case.,  calf  extra. 

London,  Printed  by  William  Hall  for  Raph.  Mab^  161 1 

Robert  Burton's  (the  author  of  the  "  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy")  copy  of  the  First  Edition,  with  his  auto- 
graph signature  on  the  title-page  and  his  autograph  note 
"  To  Ye  Judicious  Reader "  on  the  leaf  addressed  "  to  the 
Courteous  Reader."  Burton's  magnum  opus.,  the  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  was  first  published  in  1621,  and  is  a 
Shakespeare  allusion  book  of  the  first  importance.  Books 
FROM  HIS  Library  are  excessively  rare.  He  bequeathed 
his  Library  to  the  Bodleian. 

The  printer,  William  Hall,  commenced  to  print  in  1608, 
his  chef-d'' ceuvre  was  the  present  book. 

William  Hall  was  in  all  probability  the  "  Mr  W.  H. "  of 
the  piratical  publisher'' s  —  Thorpe  —  dedication  to  Shake- 
speare's *'  Sonnets.^ 

Thorpe  chose  his  patron  for  that  dedication  from  his  trade 
associates,  and  a  personal  friend  addressed  him  by  his  initials 
"  W.  H."  Shakespeare's  "  Sonnets  "  is  not  the  only  volume 
of  the  period  in  which  the  initials  "  W.  H."  play  a  pro- 
minent part.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  W.  H."  of 
Southwell's  "  Fourefould  Meditation,"  1606,  was  also 
William  Hall,  the  printer  of  the  present  book. 

Lee  in  his  "Life"  of  Shakespeare  states:  "The  Eliza- 
bethan Puritans,  according  to  Guillim's  Displaye  of 
Heraldrie.,  regarded  coat-armour  with  abhorrence,  yet  John 
Shakespeare  and  his  son  William,  made  persistent  application 
to  the  College  of  Arms  for  a  grant  of  arms."  See  also 
Hunter's  "New  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,"  vol.  I,  p  103. 
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The  names  of  the  bearers  of  the  shields  reproduced  in  this 
volume  have  been  added  in  the  margin  in  an  old  hand. 
Among  the  more  interesting  are  those  of  Chaucer,  Hatheway, 
Stratford,  Howard,  Bacon,  Drake,  Shelly,  Morgan,  etc. 

The  present  unique  copy  was  later  in  the  Library  of  the 
Poet,  Robert  Southey,  and  carries  his  Bewick  bookplate  on 
the  inside  of  the  front  cover. 

A  DUAL  ASSOCIATION  SHAKESPEAREAN  BoOK  OF  THE 
UTMOST  IMPORTANCE. 

The  autograph  of  Robert  Burton  is  one  of  the  rarest  in 
English  literature;  it  is  almost  as  rare  as  Shakespeare's. 
The  British  Museum  does  not  possess  an  example — the  only 
authentic  specimens  being  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which 
possesses  Burton's  Library,  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  College 
and  after v^ards  passed  on  to  the  Bodleian. 

The  present  example  has  been  compared  with  the  Bodleian 
specimens   and   certified  as  correct.     It  is  sold  under  an 

ABSOLUTE    GUARANTEE    OF     ITS    GENUINENESS    AND    AUTHEN- 
TICITY. 

See  Illustration 
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JAMES    I's    COPY 

KNOLLES.  THE  GENERALL  HISTORIE  OF  THE 
TURKES,  from  the  first  beginning  of  that  Nation. 
Folio.  Engraved  title  by  Laurence  Johnson.  Red  morocco 
entirely  covered  ivith  a  semis  of  Golden  Stars.  The 
Dedication  Copy  to  James  I  specially  bound  for 
Presentation  to  the  King.  Adam  Islip^  1610 

A  Chef  d'CEuvre  by  the  King's  Binder. 

Knolles'  "  Historie  "  is  mentioned  by  Malone  in  his  notes 
on  Hamlet  and  Othello^  and  a  portion  is  reprinted  in  Capell's 
"  School  of  Shakespeare,"  and  also  in  his  "  Catalogue  of 
Shakesperiana,"  No.  127. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  typographical  produc- 
tions OF  the  17TH  CENTURY.  Illustrated  with  the  portraits 
of  the  Turkish  Emperors,  numerous  vignettes  and  ornamental 
capitals. 

Dr  Johnson,  in  the  Rambler^  eulogises  this  Work  very 
highly. 

Unquestionably  the  Finest  Copy  extant. 

From  the  Library  of  Sir  Robert  Chester,  Bush  Hall, 
1 8 18,  with  his  ex-libris.  Sold  by  Evans  the  Auctioneer  of 
Pall  Mall  in  July  1838,  with  a  note  to  that  effect  and  the 
words,  "  Presentation  copy  to  King  James,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated." 

See  Illustration 
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LAMBARDE  (WM.).  EIRENARCHA  :  or  of  The  office  of 
the  Justices  of  Peace  in  foiire  Bookes.  Gathered  1579  :  first 
pubhshed  1581  :  and  now  secondly  reuised,  corrected,  and 
enlarged  agreeably  to  the  reformed  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
etc.      8vo.      Woodcut  border  to  title.      Original  vellum. 

London^  by  Ralph  Neivbery^  ^59'^ 

The  Finest  and  Largest  Copy  extant.  In  pristine 
state. 

On  page  341  is  a  reference  to  "  Common  players  in 
Enterlude,  Minstrels,  Juglers,"  etc. 

Boswell  cites  this  volume  in  his  edition  of  "  King  Lear," 
1 82 1,  vol.  X,  p.  170.  See  Transactio?is  of  the  New  Shak- 
spere  Society^  1877-9.      Series  i. 
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MAXWELL  (JAMES).  ADMIRABLE  AND  NOTABLE 
PROPHESIES,  vttered  in  former  times  by  24  famous 
Romain-Catholickes,  concerning  the  Church  of  Romes 
defection,  Tribulation  and  reformation. 

4to.      Title  within  woodcut  border.     Calf  extra^  gilt  edges. 

London.^  Printed  by  Ed.  Allde  for  Clement  Knight^ 
and  are  to  he  sold  at  the  holy  Lambe  in  S.  Fauules 

Churchyard^  16 15 

Very  fine  copy  with  extremely  wide  margins. 

On  page  126  are  the  words  "Worse  than  Holofernes, 
who  shall  thirst  after  men's  blood  and  make  himselfe  drunke 
therewith."  Shakespeare's  Holofernes  is  the  Schoolmaster 
in  Lovers  Labour  Lost. 

On  page  24  is  a  reference  to  Spain's  cruelty  towards  the 
Americans. 

^60 


A-Mad^Vorldm^ 
MASTERS:       .. 


A  Comedy. 


As  it  hath  bin  often  Aded 

at  the  Private  Houfe  in  Salisbury 
Court:,  by  her  Majefties 
Servants. 


Compofed  by  T.  M,  Gent. 


LONDON: 
Printed  for  f.  S.  and  are  to  be  fold 
by  famer  BecJ^t^ at hisMiop  in 
the  inner  Temple  Gate. 
1640. 


■i^ , 
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MIDDLETON  (T.).     A  MAD  WORLD  MY  MASTERS : 

A  Comedy.     As  it  hath  bin  often  Acted  at  the  Private  House 
in  Salisbury  Court,  by  Her  Maiesties  Servants. 

4to.     Half  calf ^  uncut.  Printed  for  J.  S.,  1640 

The  Sole  Uncut  Copy  that  has  occurred. 
Shakespeare  allusions. 

"  Harebrain.  ...  I  have  conveyed  away  all  her  wanton 
pamphlets ;  as  Hero  and  Leander^  Venus  and  Adonis ;  O,  two 
luscious  marrow-bone  pies  for  a  young  married  wife ! 

"  (Act  I,  sc.  i.)  Follywit.  Hang  you,  you  have  bewitched 
me  among  you  !  I  was  as  well  given  till  I  fell  to  be  wicked ! 
my  grandsire  had  hope  of  me :  I  went  all  in  black ;  swore 
but  a'  Sundays ;  never  came  home  drunk  but  upon  fasting- 
nights  to  cleanse  my  stomach.  'Slid,  now  Fm  quite  altered ! 
blown  into  light  colours ;  let  out  oaths  by  th'  minute ;  sit  up 
late  till  it  be  early ;  drink  drunk  till  I  am  sober ;  sink  down 
dead  in  a  tavern,  and  rise  in  a  Tobacco-shop  :  here's  a  trans- 
formation :  .  .  .  now  I  goe  without  order,  sweare  without 
number,  gull  without  mercy,  and  drinke  without  measure  " 
(&c.,  &c.). 

This  is  imitated  from  Shakespeare's  First  Part  of  K.  Henry 
/F,  Act  III,  sc.  iii,  where  FalstafF  says,  "  I  was  as  virtuously 
given  as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  swore 
little,  diced  not  above  seven  times  a-week ;  went  to  a  bawdy- 
house  not  above  once  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  paid  money 
that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four  times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good 
compass  :  and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass." 
— Dyce's  Middle t on ^  ii  331,  n. 

"  (Act  IV,  sc.  i,  p.  386.)  Shield  me  you  ministers  of 
faith  and  grace  !  " 

See  Hamlet  [*'  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us  !  " 
Act  I,  sc.  iv]. 

;^200 

See  Illustration 
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MONTEMAYOR  (GEORGE  DE).  LES  SEPT  LIVRES 
DE  LA  DIANE  DE  GEORGE  DE  MONTEMAYOR. 

1 2mo.      Broisjn  morocco  extra^  gilt  leaves. 

A  Rheims^  Par  Jean  de  Fo'tgny^  157^ 

The    First    Edition    in    French   of  a    Work   of   very 

CONSIDERABLE    SHAKESPEAREAN    IMPORTANCE,  comprising    the 

foundation  story  of  the  Two  Gentle77ien  of  Verona.  The 
story  of  the  shepherdess  Fehsmena,  on  page  73  et  seq..,  "  is 
certainly  the  source  of  the  story  of  Proteus  and  JuUa." — 
Miss  Bartletfs  "  Mr  WilUam  Shakespeare." 

Of  the  utmost  rarity.  No  other  copy  known.  The 
earUest  that  has  occurred  is  that  of  1579,  with  the  same 
imprint. 

The  Diana  of  De  Montemayor  is  a  "pastoral  romance 
in  prose,  freely  sprinkled  with  lyrics.  The  Author  was  a 
Portuguese  who  wrote  in  Spanish  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  De  Montemayor's  story  is  not  complicated 
with  a  Valentine.  He  calls  the  girl  Felismena,  her  lover 
Felix,  and  the  second  woman  Celia.  His  tale  ends  with 
Celia  dying  for  love  of  the  supposed  page-boy. 

"  A  play  based  upon  this  story  was  acted  in  England  in 
1584.  It  is  now  lost.  The  gist  of  the  story  was  published 
in  lame  English  verses,  by  Barnabe  Googe,  in  1563." — 
John  Masejield. 

Miss  Bartlett  says :  "  A  French  translation  was  issued  in 
Paris  in  1587."  The  First  French  translation  (the  present) 
is  ten  years  earlier,  and  was  unknown  to  her.  The  earliest 
English  translation   mentioned   by  Miss  Bartlett  is  that  of 

1598. 

The    First    Edition    of   Shakespeare's    Two    Gentlemen   of 
Verona  appeared  in  the  First  Folio,  1623. 

The  present  book  is  also  much  sought  after  because  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  Rheims  Press  (Bibl. 
Champenoise^  No.  1 1 74). 
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PIX  (Mrs),     queen  CATHARINE  :  or,  the  Ruines  of  Love. 
A  Tragedy,   As  it  is  Acted  at  the  New  Theatre  in  Little- 
Lincolns-Inn-Field,  by  His  Majesty's  Servants. 
4to.      Calf  extra^  gilt  leaves. 

Printed  for  William  Turner  and  Richard  Basset^  1698 
First  Edition. 

In  the  Dedication  to  the  Honourable  Mrs  Cook  of  Norfolk 
is  a  reference  to  Richard  the  Third,  and  the  prologue 
(spoken  by  Betterton)  contains  an  interesting  allusion  to 
Shakespeare : — 

"  A  heavy  English  Tale  today,  we  show 
As  e'er  was  told  by  Hollingshead  or  Stow, 
Shakespear  did  oft  his  Countries  worthies  chuse, 
Nor  did  they  by  his  Pen  their  Lustre  lose. 
Plero's  revive  thro'  him,  and  Hotspur's  rage. 
Doubly  adorns  and  animates  the  Stage : 
But  how  shall  Woman  after  him  succeed. 
And  what  excuse  can  her  presumption  plead,"  etc. 

Mrs  Barry  was  Queen  Catharine.  Mrs  Bracegirdle, 
Isabella.  Betterton  acted  Owen  Tudor.  Scudamore  was 
Edward  IV. 

The  period  of  the  play  is  about  1470. 
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RONSARD.  LES  /  OEVVRES  DE  /  P.  DE  RONSARD  / 
GENTILHOMME  /  VANDOMOIS.  /  Tome  Premier  / 
Contenant  ses  Amours,  diuisees  en  deux  parties  /  La 
premiere  commentee  par  M.  A.  de  Muret.  /  La  seconde  par 
R,  Belleau.  /  [Printer's  vignette  with  motto,  "  Omnia  mea 
mecvm  porto."]  / 

A  Paris^  /  Chez  Gabriel  Buon^  au  clos  Bruneau^  j 
a    Venseigne    S.    Claude.    /    1 560.     /    Avec 

Privilege  Dv  Roy.  / 

LE  /  SECOND  LIVRE  /  DES  AMOVRS  DE  P.  DE  / 
RONSARD,  Commente  /  par  Remy  Belleav  /  de  Nogent 
av  /  perche.  /  [Printer's  vignette  as  in  Tome  I.] 

A  Paris,  I  Che%  Gabriel  Buon,  au  clos  Bruneau,  / 
h  Penseigne  S.  Claude.  /  1560  /  ylvec  Privilege,  j 

LES  /  POEMES  DE  P.  DE  /  RONSARD,  GENTIL  / 
HOMME  VANDO  /  MOIS :  /  Tome  troisiesme  / 
[Printer's  vignette  as  in  Tome  I]. 

j4  Paris,  /   Chez  Gabriel  Buon.,  au  clos  Bruneau, 

a  I  t  ens  eigne  S.  Claude.  /  1560.  /  Avec 

Privilege  dv  Roy.  / 

LES  /  HYMNES  DE  P.  DE  /  RONSARD,  GENTIL-/ 
HOMME  VANDOMOIS,  /  en  deux  liures.  /  Le  Premier 
Dedie  A  /  Tresillustre  Princesse,  Marguerite  de  Fran-/ce, 
Duchesse  de  Sauoye.  /  Le  Second  /  A  Tresillustre  &  Re- 
uerendissime  Cardinal  /  de  Chastillon.  /  Tome  Quatriesme.  / 
A  Paris,  I  Chez  Gabriel  Buon,  au  clos  Bruneau,  / 
a  r enseigne  S.  Claude.  /  Avec  Privilege 

Dv  Roy.  I  1560.  / 

2  vols.  l2mo.  Tomes  I  and  IV  bound  together  in  the 
original  calf  with  a  Renaissance  jleur  on  in  blind  in  the  centres 
of  both  sides.  Tome  111  bound  in  original  calf  with  gilt  Re- 
naissance fleuron  on  sides,  and  gold  ornaineni  in  back  panels. 

Unique  in  original  binding. 

"  Of  prodigious  rarity." — Brunet. 

The  Edition  Originale  (vols,  i,  iii,  and  iv)  of  the  CEuvres 
de  Ronsard. 


L  E  S 

OEVVRESDE 

p.    DE    RONSAKD 

G  E  N  T  I  L  H    O   M  M  E 

V   A  H  D,  p   M  O  I  S. 

TO  M£      P  \EMIE\ 

Cthtenantfis  Amours,  Jhtifees  en  dctixpttrtiet, 

li  premiere  commentee  par  M.  A.dc  Murct, 
La  fccofldc  par  K.  Bellcau. 


A     P  A  K  I  S, 

Che:  Gabriel  Baon  ,  aa  clos  Biancaii, 
il'enkigneS.  Claude. 

I    ^     6    o. 

AVEC    PRIVILtGE.    DV    P.  O  Y. 


l£._iw_.. 
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Only  one  perfect  copy  of  the  complete  Work  is  known, 
viz. :  The  Locker-Lampson. 

The  present  comprises  the  sole  example  known  of  the 
Amours  (2  parts)  and  Hymnes  bound  in  contemporary 

RINDING. 

The  copy    in    the    Bibliotheque    Nationale    is    imperfect, 
lacking  several  leaves. 

There  is  no  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Ronsard's  first  publication  was  "I'Hymne  de  France," 
issued  in  1549.  Part  of  the  Odes  appeared  in  1550,  and 
the  Amours  in  1552,  and  each  succeeding  year  saw  further 
works.  In  1560  appeared  the  present  First  Edition  of  the 
"  CEuvres."  This  begins  with  a  Privilege  dated  20  Sept. 
1560,  and  another  of  25  Sept.,  by  which  Ronsard  gives 
permission  to  Gabriel  Buon  to  print.  The  Work  consists 
of  four  volumes,  the  first  containing  the  Amours  in  two 
parts,  the  second  the  Odes,  the  third  the  Poemes,  and  the 
fourth  the  Hymnes.  Volume  I  contains  the  Amours.  The 
First  Part  of  this  book  has  twelve  preliminary  leaves  {not  ten 
as  stated  in  Brunet's  Supplement),  with  portraits  of  Ronsard 
and  Muret  who  added  a  commentary,  the  Privilege,  some 
commendatory  verses,  and  a  preface  by  Muret.  The  text 
occupies  140  leaves.  The  Second  Part  has  96  leaves  includ- 
ing the  title,  the  preface  of  Remy  Belleau,  who  added  a 
commentary,  and  a  leaf  of  errata.  Volume  III  contains 
224  leaves.  The  fourth  volume  has  137  leaves,  including 
the  title-page  with  a  portrait  of  Ronsard  on  the  reverse,  the 
Privilege,  and  a  poem  by  Etienne  Jodelle. 

The  last  leaf  contains  the  imprint  and  a  typographical 
fleuron  on  the  recto,  the  verso  is  blank.  The  printing  of 
the  first  volume  was  finished  on  29  Nov.,  and  of  the  fourth 
on  2  Dec,  1560. 

A  contemporary  monogram  composed  of  two  M's  and 
two  H's  are  scratched  on  the  binding. 

The  original  owner  of  the  present  superb  example  wrote 

E 
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a  Poem,  and  signed  it  with  a  monogram,  on  the  first  fly-leaf. 
It  is: — 

"  Le  proffit  est  beaucoup  plus  fructueux 

De  la  Cite  en  sueur  maintenue, 
Le  merite  est  beaucoup  plus  gratieux 

De  la  victoire  en  peril  obtenue 
L'abhorder  est  beaucoup  plus  gratieux 

De  la  naviere  en  tourmente  venue 
Et  le  plaisir  beaucoup  plus  precieux 

De  I'amour  ferme  en  trouble  soustenue." 

The  Supplement  to  Brunet  [1878]  states,  "This  first 
edition  is  of  prodigious  rarity.^'*  The  imperfect  de  Backer 
copy  sold  in  Paris  in  February  this  year  (1926)  for  37,300 
francs. 

Pierre  de  Ronsard  was  born  in  1524  near  Vendome,  and 
in  his  youth  was  a  page  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Later  he 
went  to  Scotland,  and  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the 
court  of  James  V.  From  1541  onwards  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  talent  for  Poetry,  and  the  object 
which  he  specially  set  before  himself  was  to  impart  some- 
thing of  the  ancient  Classic  polish  to  the  French  language, 
and  so  render  it  better  fitted  to  be  the  vehicle  of  poetic 
expression.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Henri  II  and  his 
successors,  Frangois  II  and  Charles  IX,  and  became  Prior 
of  the  Monastery  of  St  Cosme  near  Tours,  w^iere  he  died  in 
1585.  Around  him  gathered  a  number  of  contemporary 
poets,  the  principal  of  whom  (seven  in  number,  with 
Ronsard  at  the  head)  were  called  the  "Pleiade."  His 
writings  consist  of  sonnets,  madrigals,  eclogues,  lyrics, 
elegies,  and  satires. 

Shakespeare  plagiarized  Ronsard.  {yide  :  Sir  Sidney  Lee's 
"Life,"  Third  Edition,  1922,  pages  144,  147,  177,  178, 
183,  184,  189,  192,  709-10,  and  718-20.) 

See  Illustration 
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RONSARD.  LES  /  QVATRE  PREMIERS  /  LIVRE  DE 

LA  FRANCIADE.  /  Av  Pvoy.  /  Tres-Chrestien,  Charles,  / 
Nevfieme  de  ce  nom.  /  Par  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  /  Gentil- 
homme  Vandomois.  /  [Printer's  vignette] 

^  Paris^  I  Che'z  Gabriel  Biion^  demeura?it  au  Cloz 

bruneaii^     j    a    Pefiseigne    sainct    Claude,    j 

IS7^'  I  Avec  Privilege  dv  Roy.  j 

4to.  Woodcut  portraits  of  Ronsard  and  Charles  IX. 
Original  vellum^  ivith  ties. 

The  Excessively  Rare  Edition  Originale. 

The  sole  example  in  its  original  vellum,  known. 

Contains  an  "  Epitre "  which  has  never  been  reprinted. 
Inter  alia  the  preliminaries  contain  a  Sonnet  by  Rene  Bellet, 
Angevin;  14  Latin  couplets  by  Germain  Vaillant  de  La 
Guesle ;  a  Sonnet  in  French  and  a  Latin  poem  signed  PP, 
the  initials  of  Germain  Vaillant  de  La  Guesle  who  was 
Abbot  of  Pimponi,  4  Couplets  by  Jean  Dorat,  2  Sonnets  by 
Am.  Janin,  a  Sonnet  by  R.  Belleau,  etc. 

The  famous  Ronsard  Collection  of  M.  de  Backer  did  not 
contain  this  Edition  Originale. 

See  note  at  end  of  preceding  item  for  Shakespearean 
interest  of  Ronsard. 
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THE  MENDHAM  FOURTH  FOLIO 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEAR'S  COMEDIES,  HIS- 
TORIES, AND  TRAGEDIES.  Published  according  to 
the  true  Original  Copies.  Unto  which  is  added,  Seven  Plays, 
never  before  Printed  in  Folio. 

Folio.      Portrait  (in  facsimile).      Original  calf^  rebacked, 

London^  H.  Herringman^  E.  Brewster^ 
and  R.  Bentley^  1685 

Stamped  on  the  title  is  "Sarah  Mendham  1772."  At 
the  end  is  the  inscription  "  To  the  Right  Honble.  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Dublin  "  in  an  1 8th  century  hand. 

See  Illustration 


M"  William  Shakefpear's 


COMEDIES, 

HISTORIES. 

AND 

TRAGEDIES. 

Publiflaed  according  to  thetrae  Original  Copies. 

Unto  which  is  added,  SEVEN 

P  L  AYS, 

Never  before  Printedin  Folio: 

VIZ.                           • 

•   Pericles  Vrmccof. Tjre.            MSitJchr  Oycaftle'Lot^Cohhatir, 
The  London  Prodigal.                (iTIt.  PuricanWiJcw. 
The  Hiflory  of  Thomas  Lord  f  |  A  7'o  {y  /•  e  Tr  igedy. 
Cromwel.                            J  tThc  Iragcd'"  of  Ico-/;??, 

The  Fourth  Edition. 

Sarah. M^Smi.  1772 

•                            ^ 

LONDON, 

Stinted  for  H.Herringman,E.Brej(>fter,  and  R.  Bent  ley,  at  the  Anchor  in  the 

New  Exchange ,  the   Crane  in  St.  Panls  Church- Yard,  and  in 

Rnfel-Sttcct  Covent-Garden.   1^85. 

22 
SHAKESPEARE 

Actual  size,  14yV  by  8j 
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SIDNEY 

\ctual  size,  llj  by  8  inches 
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DAME  ELIZABETH  HERBERT'S  COPY 

WIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  HERBERT,  MASTER  OF 
THE  REVELS  TO  JAMES  I 

SIDNEY  (SIR  PHILIP).  THE  COVNTESSE  OF  PEM- 
BROKES  ARCADIA,  .  .  .  Now  the  fift  time  published, 
with  some  new  Additions.  Also  a  supplement  of  a  defect  in 
the  third  part  of  this  History.     By  Sir  W.  Alexander. 

Folio.  Title  ivithin  an  architectural  compartment.  Con- 
temporary red  morocco^  with  gilt  centre-pieces  and  gilt 
ornaments  at  the  angles, 

Dublin^  Printed  by  the  Societie  of  Stationers^  1621 

Unique.  The  Presentation  Copy  to  Lady  Herbert  (wife 
of  Sir  Henry,  James  I's  Master  of  the  Revels)  of  the  ex- 
tremely rare  First  Dublin  Edition.     The  sole  copy  known 

N  ITS  ORIGINAL  MOROCCO  BINDING. 

It  was  also  in  the  Library  of  Robert  Southey  and  has  his 
signed  autograph  inscription. 

At  page  500,  opposite  the  verse  commencing  : 

"  Who  hath  such  beautie  scene 
In  one  that  changeth  so  ?  " 

is  the  Presentation  Inscription  in  a  contemporary  hand : 

"  To  my  ever  honoured  Ladie  Dame  Elizabeth  Herbert 
these  humbly  present." 

Contains  "A  Supplement  of  the  said  defect  by  Sir  Wplliam] 
Alexander]  "  on  two  leaves. 

The  same  leaves  were  re-issued  in  London  with  a  new 
title,  within  the  Non  tibi  spiro  compartment,  with  imprint 
"  H[umphrey]  L[owns]  for  Simon  Waterson,  1622,"  but 
in  the  British  Museum  copy  (C.  21  d.  22)  the  Supplement 
is  in  a  different  setting,  Ij'^,  *^  (*^  without  signature,  no 
pagination). 

.    From  Southey's  Library  it  passed  into  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Walpole. 
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Dame  Elizabeth  Herbert  married  Sir  Henry  about  1650. 
Sir  Henry  died  in  1673.  He  was  Master  of  the  Revels  to 
both  King  James  I  and  Charles  I. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke  was  Mary  Sidney,  and  she 
died  the  year  of  the  publication  of  this  edition  of  the 
Arcadia^  viz,  1621.  Sir  Philip  Sidney — the  Chevalier 
Bayard  of  English  History — was  her  eldest  brother.  It  was 
at  her  suggestion  that  Sir  Philip  began  his  Arcadia,  The 
book,  when  completed,  was  called  "  The  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's Arcadia  "  because,  as  Sir  Philip  wrote  to  his  sister — 
"  It  is  done  for  you,  only  to  you  .  .  .  being  done  on  loose 
sheets  of  paper,  most  of  it  in  your  presence,  the  rest  by  sheets 
sent  unto  you  as  fast  as  they  were  done."  Mary  had 
married  Henry  Herbert,  second  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

When  Sir  Philip  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  the 
news  affected  the  Countess  much  more  than  the  loss  of  her 
father  and  mother  who  had  recently  predeceased  him,  and 
the  Countess  gave  expression  to  her  poignant  grief  in  a 
Poem  published  by  Spenser  in  his  Astrophel  and  clumsily 
named  by  him  The  Dolefull  Lay  of  Clorinda. 

The  theory  which  makes  Shakespeare  address  his  Sonnets 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  elder  son  William  detected  a 
vague  reference  to  her  in  the  lines  of  Sonnet  iii : 

"  Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime." 

It  was  to  the  Countess'  son  Philip,  fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
that  the  editors  dedicated  Shakespeare's  First  Folio,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  William,  "  the  incomparable  pair  of 
brethren.  " 

"  Shakespeare  sought  an  entirely  nev/  complication  for  the 
story  (King  Lear)  by  grafting  on  it  the  complementary  by- 
plot  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  his  sons  Edgar  and 
Edmund,  which  he  drew  from  an  untried  source.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  'Arcadia.'" — Lee's  Life  of  Shakespeare^  1922, 
p.  401. 
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"  In  all  probability  the  name  of  Pericles  confuses  remin- 
iscences of  the  Greek  Pericles  with  those  of  Pyrocles,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  Sidney's  romance  of  Arcadia^  whence  Shake- 
speare had  lately  borrowed  the  by-plot  of  King  Lear. 
Richard  Flecknoe,  writing  of  this  Shakespearean  play  in 
1656,  called  the  hero  Pyrocles."     (Ib.^  p.  406.) 

Mr  Hazlitt,  in  his  "Shakespeare's  Library,"  reprints  a 
portion  of  the  Arcadia  as  the  source  of  the  plot  of  King 
Lear.  The  work  is  also  cited  by  Hunter  in  his  "  New 
Illustrations"  of  King  Lear.  Douce,  in  his  "Illustrations" 
of  Twelfth  Night  and  Love's  Labour  Lost^  emphasizes 
the  frequent  use  fnade  by  Shakespeare  of  Sidney.  In  his 
notes  on  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  he  remarks : 

"  Dr  Farmer  has  illustrated  this  term  ('  hangman ')  by 
citing  a  passage  from  Sidney's  '  Arcadia ' ;  but  he  has  omitted 
a  previous  description  in  which  Cupid  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  strange  old  monster,  sitting  on  a  gallows  with  a  crown  of 
laurel  in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  of  money  in  the  other,  as  if 
he  would  persuade  folks  by  these  allurements  to  hang  them- 
selves. It  is  certainly  possible  that  this  might  have  been 
Shakespeare's  prototype ;  we  should  otherwise  have  supposed 
that  he  had  called  Cupid  a  hangman  metaphorically,  from 
the  remedy  sometimes  adopted  by  despairing  lovers." 

Southey's  Autograph  inscription,  dated  Keswick,  8  Apl. 
1830,  at  the  end  of  this  copy  is : 

*'  Spenser  increased  my  veneration  for  Sydney.  Forty 
years  have  not  abated  my  love  and  veneration  for  Sydney. — 
I  do  not  remember  any  character  more  nearly  without  re- 
proach. His  Prose  is  full  of  Poetry;  and  there  are  very 
fine  passages  among  his  Poems — distinguishing  them  from 
his  metres,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  redeeming  line, 
thought  or  expression." 

See  Illustration 
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SUCKLING  (SIR  JOHN).  THE  WORKS  OF,  Containing 
All  his  Poems,  Plays,  Letters,  &c.  Published  by  His  Friends 
(from  his  own  Copies)  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

8vo.  A  clever  drawing  of  Sir  Johfj  Suckli?ig^  after  the 
Vandyke  portrait^  precedes  the  title.  Red  morocco  by  Samuel 
Mearne,  enamelled  in  silver  and  tooled  all  over  in  gold  to 
an  elaborate  design.  Bound  for  Mary  Howard,  with  her 
autograph  signature  on  the  title. 

London^  Priiited  for  Henry  Herringman  at  the  Anchor 
in  the  Lower  Walk  of  the  New  Exchange^  1676 

Unrivalled.  No  other  copy  in  contemporary  morocco 
and  bound  by  the  King's  (Charles  II)  binder,  is  known. 

The  pagination  is  very  erratic,  but  the  book  is  quite 
perfect. 

A  Shakespeare  allusion  book  of  the  highest  importance. 
Containing : 

Page  2>5' 

^^  A  Supplement  of  an  imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Willia?n  Shakespears. 


"  One  of  her  hands,  one  of  her  Cheeks  lay  under, 

Cozening  the  Pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 
Which  therefore  swel'd  and  seem'd  to  part  asunder. 
As  angry  to  be  rob'd  of  such  a  bliss : 

The  one  lookt  pale,  and  for  revenge  did  long, 
Whilst  t'other  blush't,  'cause  it  had  done  the  wrong. 

2 

"Out  of  the  Bed  the  other  fair  hand  was 

On  a  green  Sattin  Quilt,  whose  perfect  white 
Lookt  like  a  Dazie  in  a  field  of  grass, 
*  And  shew'd  like  unmelt  snow  unto  the  sight ;     svlk^-l^llr 
There  lay  this  pretty  perdue ;  safe  to  keep 
The  rest  o  th'  body  that  lay  fast  asleep. 
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3 
"Her  eyes  (and  therefore  it  was  night)  close  laid, 

Strove  to  imprison  beauty  till  the  morn  : 
But  yet  the  doors  were  of  such  fine  stuff  made, 
That  it  broke  through,  and  shew'd  itself  in  scorn. 
Throwing  a  kind  of  light  about  the  place. 
Which  turn'd  to  smiles  still  as  't  came  near  her  face. 

4 
"Her  beams  (which  some  dull  men  cal'd  hair)  divided 
Part  with  her  Cheeks,  part  with  her  lips  did  sport, 
But  these,  as  rude,  her  breath  put  by  still ;  some 
Wiselyer  downwards  sought,  but  falling  short, 
Curl'd  back  in  rings,  and  seem'd  to  turn  agen 
To  bite  the  part  so  unkindly  held  them  in." 

("The  first  nine  lines  are  from  The  Rape  of  Lucrece^ 
11.  386-396. 

"  Suckling  would  appear  to  have  employed  a  version  of 
Shakespeare's  poem  which  materially  differs  from  that  known 
to  us.  Each  stanza  of  Ihe  Rape  of  Lucrece^  in  all  the  old 
copies,  has  seven  lines :  the  complete  one  given  by  Suckling 
has  but  six.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  he  curtailed  and 
otherwise  altered  Shakespeare's  lines.  The  relative  stanzas 
run  thus  in  'England's  Parnassus,'  1600,  p.  396:  as  they  do 
in  the  Quarto  of  Lucrece^  ^5945 — except  that  the  latter  has 
'  cheeke  lies '  in  the  first  line,  and  slight  differences  of  spelling 
and  punctuation. 

"'Her  Lilly  hand  her  rosie  cheekes  lie  under, 
Coosning  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kisse. 
Who  therefore  angry,  seemes  to  part  in  sunder. 
Swelling  on  eyther  side  to  want  his  blisse, 
Betweene  whose  hills  her  head  entombed  is ; 
Where,  like  a  vertuous  monument  she  lyes. 
To  be  admirde  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

"'Without  the  bed  her  other  fayre  hand  was 
On  the  greene  Coverlet,  whose  perfect  white 
Shewd  like  an  Aprill  daisie  on  the  grasse, 
With  pearlie  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night.'  " 
F 
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"  It  may  be  doubted  whetber  Suckling  '  curtailed  and 
otherwise  altered  Shakespeare's  lines.'  The  verses  are  en- 
tituled,  '  A  Supplement  of  an  Imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Wil  Shakespeares,'  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
tenth  line  is  an  asterisk  with  the  note,  '  Thus  far  Shake- 
spear.'  Not  only  too  are  the  stanzas  in  a  different  form 
from  those  of  our  present  Lucrece — six  lines  instead  of  seven 
— but  lines  5  and  6  of  the  first  stanza  differ  from  lines  5-7 
of  the  present  version,  not  merely  in  wording  but  wholly  in 
thought.  Neither  if  the  verses  w^ere  originally  in  seven-line 
stanzas  would  they  be  imperfect,  being  merely  a  different 
version  of  lines  long  before  completed  in  Lucrece  [Lucrece 
published  in  1594,  Suckling  1636-41).  It  is  more  probable, 
as  appears  to  me,  that  Shakespeare  at  first  thought  of  compos- 
ing his  Lucrece  in  the  stanza  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  and  for  a 
trial  commenced  not  at  the  beginning  but  at  the  central 
point  of  importance  and  interest,  namely,  at  Tarquin's  view 
of  Lucrece  after  forcing  her  door,  but  that  he,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  after  writing  about  a  stanza  and  a  half, 
threw  it  aside  and  took  to  the  seven-line  stanza." — Shake- 
speare s  Centurie  of  Prayse.) 

Page  41. 

"  The  sweat  of  learned  Johnsons  brain. 
And  gentle  Shakespears  eas'er  strain. 
A  Hackney  coach  conveys  you  to. 
In  spite  of  all  that  rain  can  do : 
And  for  your  eighteen  pence  you  sit 
The  Lord  and  Judg  of  all  fresh  wit." 

("  This  is  part  of  a  letter  in  verse  addressed  to  Mr.  John 
Hales  of  Eton,  '  Sir  John  invites  him  to  come  to  Town,  and 
enjoy  the  company  of  his  friends.' — Life  of  Mr.  John  Hales ^ 
by  P.  Des  Maizeaux,  17 19,  p.  58.") 

Letters,  pages  67  and  68. 

"  I  must  confesse  it  is  a  just  subject  for  our  sorrow  to  hear 
of  any  that  does  quit  his  station  without  his  leave  that  placed 
him   there;    and   yet   as  ill  a  Mine  as  this  Act  has,  'twas 
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a-la-Romansci^  as  you  may  see  by  a  line  of  Mr.  Shakespears ; 
who  bringing  in  Titinius  after  a  lost  battle,  speaking  to  his 
sword,  and  bidding  it  find  out  his  heart,  adds 

^^  By  your  leave  Gods^  ^tis  a  Romans  part^ 

("  The    line    quoted    occurs    in     Julius     Ccesar^    Act    v. 
Sc.  iii.  1.  89.") 

Prologue  to  The  Goblins. 

"  Wit  in  a  Prologue,  Poets  justly  may 

Stile  a  new  imposition  on  a  Play. 

When  Shakespear,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  rul'd  the  Stage 

There  scarce  were  ten  good  pallats  in  the  age. 

More  curious  Cooks  then  guests ;  for  men  would  eat 

Most  heartily  of  any  kind  of  meat. 

And  then  what  strange  variety  ?  each  Play, 

A  feast  for  Epicures,  and  that  each  day. 

But  mark  how  odly  it  is  come  about, 

And  how  unluckily  it  now  fals  out : 

The  pallats  are  grown  higher,  number  increas't. 

And  there  wants  that  which  should  make  up  the  feast ; 

And  yet  y'are  so  unconscionable.  You'd  have 

Forsooth  of  late,  that  which  they  never  gave, 

Banquets  before;  and  after. " 

Page  105. 

"  7h[^ief^  I.   We  have  had  such  sport ; 

Yonder's  the  rarest  Poet  without 

Has  made  all  his  confession  in  blank  verse : 

Nor  left  a  God,  nor  a  Goddesse  in  Heaven, 

But  fetcht  them  all  down  for  Witnesses ; 

Has  made  such  a  discription  of  Styx, 

And  the  Ferry, 

And  verily  thinks  has  past  them. 

Enquires  for  the  blest  shades. 

And  askes  much  after  certain  Brittish  blades, 

One  Shakespear  and  Fletcher  : 

And  grew  so  peremptory  at  last. 

He  would  be  carried  where  they  were." 
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(" '  The  Goblins '  contains  one  or  two  other  allusions,  but 
enough  is  given  from  Suckling's  works  to  show  the  close 
acquaintance  he  had  with  '  my  friend  Mr.  William  Shake- 
spear.''  Dryden  considers  (Preface  to  The  Tempest.,  or  the 
Enchanted  Island.,  1676)  that  Sir  John  Suckling,  'a  profess'd 
admirer  of  our  author'  {Shakespere\  has  follow'd  his  footsteps 
in  '  The  Goblins  ' ;  that  his  '  Reginella  '  is  an  open  imitation 
of  Shakespeare's  Miranda  ;  and  that  his  spirits,  though  coun- 
terfeit, are  copied  from  Ariel.^^ — Shakespeare's  Centurie  of 
Prays  e^ 

£^50 
See  Illustrations 
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TRAHERON 

Actual  size,  13|  &i'  Hi  inches 
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25 
TRAHERON  (W.).     THE  IMPERIALL  HISTORIE :  or, 

the  Lives  of  the  Emperours  from  JuUus  Caesar  the  first 
founder  of  the  Roman  Monarchy  unto  this  Present  Yeere, 
first  written  in  Spanish  by  Pedro  Mexia  and  since  continued 
by  some  others  to  the  Death  of  Maximihan  the  Second, 
translated  into  Enghsh  by  W.  T.  and  now  corrected  amphfied 
and  Continued  to  these  times  by  Edward  Grimeston.  En- 
graved and prhited  titles.  FoUo.  Contemporary  full  dark 
olive  morocco^  line  borders  on  sides^  inside  panel  decorated 
with  large  corner  ornaments  and  centrepiece^  with  acorn 
spray  at  each  outside  corner^  the  back  finished  in  eight  panels 
each  containing  a  lion  within  six  stars^  gilt  edges.     A  very 

FINE  PIECE  OF  ENGLISH  BINDING  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Each  cover  has  the  remains  of  the  original  silk  ties.  The 
binding  is  in  excellent  state. 

London^  Matthew  Lowndes^  1623 

The  UNRIVALLED  Dedication  Copy  to  Lionel  Cranfield, 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  James  Ps  Lord  High  Treasurer. 

This  Book  is  of  considerable  Shakespearean  importance, 
and  was  published  the  same  year  as  the  First  Folio.  A 
biography  of  Julius  Caesar  occupies  pages  1  to  38. 

£^50 
See  Illustration 
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26 

WHITEHALL  (JOHN).  MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS, 
with  some  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  King  Charles  II  and 
the  Happy  Succession  of  King  James  II,  Etc. 

4to.     Calf  extra.     Entirely  uncut. 

London^  T,  Salusbury,  1685 

The  sole  uncut  copy  recorded. 

"  Why  follows  Caesar  guilty  Brutus  still  ? 

Why  dost  so  oft  appear, 
To  charge  me  with  a  well-rememberd  ill } 
Thou  thinkest  there. 
And  risest  here, 

I  flie  from  thee  in  vain. 
Who  wilt  not  suffer  me  one  minute's  peace  to  gain ; 
With  friendly-night  wrap  up  that  wounded  breast, 
Brutus  his  wound  gapes  wider  than  the  rest. 
Sink,  sink,  thou  Shade,  ten  thousand  fathom  deep. 
Be  bury'd  in  Eternal  Sleep ; 
Oh  do  not  still  pursue  me,  restless  Ghost  ! 
Hence,  thou  Tormentor,  hence; 
Alas  !  in  thee  I've  lost 
The  sacred  Peace  of  maiden  Innocence." 

See  Illustration 
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By  JOHN  WHITEHALL. 
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London  :  Printed  for  T.  Salmhury  at  the  Black-Lion-Poft-OiEc* 
between  the' two  Temple-dates  in  Fket-ftreet ,   1685. 
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WHITEHALL 
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[WINGFIELD  (ANTHONY)  and  FORSETT  (EDWARD)]. 
PEDANTIUS.  Comoedia,  Olim  Gantabrig.  Acta  in  Coll. 
Trin.  Nunquam  antehac  Typis  evulgata. 

1 2mo.  Title  within  woodcut  border  and  two  engravings. 
Original  sheepskin.  From  the  Library  of  Charles  I,  with 
the  Rose  of  England  ensigned  by  a  Crown,  on  the  sides. 

Londini  Excudebat  W.  S.  Imp  en  sis  Roberti  Myl- 
boum  in  Ccemeterio  Paulino  ad  insigne  Canis 

Leporarij^  1631 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  highly  important  Shake- 
speare Source  Book.    . 

This  Comedy  was  first  acted  about  1580.  The  phrase 
"  Hey  nonne  non  non  no "  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his 
well-known  song,  "  It  was  a  Lover  and  his  Lass,"  is  taken 
from  this  Play.  (See:  Much  Ado  About  Nothings  II, 
3,  71  ;  Hamlet^  IV,  5,  165;  As  Tou  Like  It^  V,  3,  18; 
Lear.^  Ill,  4,  103.) 

Shakespeare  had  Pedantius  in  mind  Vs^hen  he  wrote  Lovers 
Labour  Lost.  In  that  Play  Holofernes  represents  Pedantius, 
and  Sir  Nathaniel,  Dromodotus.  In  the  Folio,  Holofernes 
appears  almost  always  as  "  Pedant." 

The  play  was  known  outside  Cambridge  before  it  was 
printed.  Nash's  words  in  "Strange  News"  (1593):  "This 
I  will  justifie  against  any  Dromidote  Ergonist  whatsoever" 
points  to  this.  Peacham  in  his  "  Compleat  Gentleman," 
1627,  states:  "He  made  us  good  sport  in  that  excellent 
Comedy  of  Pedantius^  acted  in  our  Trinite  Colledge  in 
Cambridge." 

"  How  full  of  harmless  mirth  is  our  Cambridge  Pedantius. 
The  like  pretie  conceit  is  in  our  Cambridge  Comedie  Pedan- 
tius (at  which  I  remember  the  noble  Earle  of  Essex  that 
now  is,  was  present)  where  the  Pedantius  himselfe,  examining 
the  gramaticall  instruction  of  this  verse :  Cedant  arma 
togae^  concedat  laurea  linguae^'* — Sir  J.  Harington's  trans- 
lation of  Orlando  Furioso^  ^59^' 
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Nash  In  his  "  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,"  tells  us 
that  Pedantius  was  a  satire  on  Gabriel  Harvey. 

G.  C.  Moore  Smith's  (Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  University  College,  Sheffield)  edition  of 
Pedantius^  published  in  1905,  is  preceded  by  a  long  account 
of  its  history  and  authorship. 

See  Illustration 
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CAVENDISH 

Actual  size,  llj  &_)■  7  inches 
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CAVENDISH  (GEORGE).  THE  LIFE  OF  MASTER 
THOMAS  WOLSEY  Archbishoppe  of  Yorke  and 
Cardinall,  witten  [sic]  by  George  Cavendish  his  Gentleman 
Usher.  Manuscript  on  Paper.  109  leaves.  Folio. 
Original  calf.  Saec.  XVI  (1557) 

This  highly  important  Manuscript  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  one  formerly  owned  by  S.  W.  Singer,  but  whose 
description  is  unfortunately  meagre.  The  title  of  that 
Manuscript  was  written  in  black  letter,  and  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  present.  Two  and  a  half  pages  were  left 
blank,  and  the  imperfect  passages  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
hunt  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  relation  concerning 
the  libels  on  Wolsey,  were  completed  by  a  few  words.  This 
agrees  with  the  present  Manuscript.  Five  lines  in  short- 
hand, however,  precede  the  relation  concerning  the  libels, 
and  are  probably  unpublished. 

In  1557  Cavendish  wrote  this  Biography  of  the  great 
Cardinal  in  its  final  form.  It  was  certainly  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  preparing  his  immortal  pageant  play  of 
King  Henry  VIII.  The  Book  was  first  printed  in  1641 
{vide  No.  4  supra\  and  more  fully  in  18 15.  Before  that 
date  it  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  composition  of 
George  Cavendish's  younger  brother  William,  founder  of 
Chatsworth.  George  Cavendish  died  at  Glemsford  about  the 
year  1562.  The  value  of  this  Life  of  Wolsey  has  been  long 
perceived,  for  it  is  the  sole  authentic  record  of  a  multi- 
tude  OF    EVENTS   highly   IMPORTANT   IN  THIS  PARTICULARLY 

interesting  period  of  English  history.  Its  importance 
was  first  emphasized  by  Bishop  Creighton,  who  insisted  over 
and  over  again  on  the  claim  of  Cavendish  to  be  recognized 
as  the  earliest  of  the  great  English  biographers. 

The  Work  was  first  printed,  in  quarto,  under  the  title  of 
"  Negotiations  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  etc."  The  printed  copies 
were  "  basely  sophisticated  and  interpolated  "  and  were  issued 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  clamour  against  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  and  thus  obliquely  wounding  Archbishop  Laud. 
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George  Cavendish  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Cavendish, 
Clerk  of  the  Pipe  in  the  Exchequer,  and  his  wife,  Alice  Smith, 
of  Padbrook  Hall.  He  was  probably  born  about  1500  at 
his  father's  mansion  of  Cavendish  in  Suffolk.  Later  the 
family  resided  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St  Albans,  Wood 
Street,  where  Thomas  Cavendish  died  in  1524.  Soon  after- 
wards George  Cavendish  married  Margery  Kemp,  an  heiress 
and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  About  1526-7  he  entered 
the  service  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  gentleman  usher,  accom- 
panied him  in  his  embassy  to  France,  and  attended  upon  him 
until  1530.  He  was  wholly  devoted  to  Wolsey 's  interests, 
and  faithful  to  his  master  in  his  disgrace.  It  is  plain  that  he 
enjoyed  Wolsey's  closest  confidence  to  the  end  of  his  life,  for 
after  his  death  he  was  called  before  the  Privy  Council  and 
closely  examined  as  to  Wolsey's  latest  acts  and  words.  He 
returned,  apparently  a  wealthy  man,  to  his  estate  of  Glemsford, 
in  West  Sussex,  in  1530. 

Shakespeare's  delineation  of  Wolsey's  character  is 
SUBSTANTIALLY  THE  SAME  AS  THAT  OF  Cavendish,  and  many 
phrases  and  incidents  (notably  the  advice  to  Master  Kingston) 
are  too  closely  paralleled  in  Henry  VIII  to  be  due  to  mere 
coincidence.  This  Biography  has  a  strong  interest  of  its 
own.  "  The  picture  which  Cavendish  draws  of  Wolsey  is 
most  attractive,  and  recalls  vividly  the  impression  he  pro- 
duced in  his  own  time.  The  refinement,  the  simplicity,  the 
genuine  goodness  of  the  writer  is  present  in  every  page. 
The  fullness  of  the  portraiture,  the  clearness  of  personal 
details,  the  graceful  description,  the  reserve  shewn  in  drawing 
from  memories  of  a  time  long  passed  and  outlived,  give  the 
book  a  distinction  of  its  own,  and  place  it  high  among 
English  biographies"  (D.N.B.  loc.  cit.). 

See  Illustration 
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THE 

AUTOGRAPH  OF  THE 

AUTHOR  OF 

"THE  MIRROUR  FOR  MAGISTRATES" 

FERRERS  (GEORGE).  The  Original  Indenture  Signed 
by  him  and  Wm.  Birchmore,  of  Cadington.  On  Vellum,  with 
two  seals.  Dated  i  April,  1559,  the  year  of  the  publication 
of  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates."  ^559 

Conceding  unto  Randolph  Osmund  of  Markgate  certain 
land  in  Cadington  abutting  on  Basse  Lane  and  leading  to 
Cadington  Church  via  Kennesworth.  Names  mentioned  in 
this  indenture  are :  Robert  Dermer  and  his  son  William  and 
Joan  his  wife,  John  Gonnell  of  London  generosus  and  his 
wife  Joan. 

The  following  signatories  have  endorsed  this  precious 
document : 

Richard  Fferrers 
Randle  Couper 
Mathew  Bourne 
Wyllyam  Scurge 
John  Couper 
Arthur  Wellysburne 

The  sole  autograph  of  this  Poet  that  has  occurred. 
Not  in  the  British  Museum. 

George  Ferrers  the  Poet,  was  born  about  1500,  and  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Ferrers  of  St  Albans,  Hertfordshire. 
He  took  his  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  published  in  1534  a 
translation  of  the  Magna  Charta. 

In  1547  Ferrers  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  site  and 
demesnes  of  the  Priory  of  Markgate  in  Bedfordshire.      In 
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consideration  of  his  services  Edward  VI  allowed  Ferrers  an 
abatement  of  ^^  per  annum  when  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  was  determined.  The  grant  was  formally- 
completed  in  1549  b^^j  ^s  is  seen  by  the  present  Indenture^ 
further  details  were  in  course  of  settlement  ten  years  later. 
Henry  VIII  left  Ferrers  a  hundred  marks  in  his  will.  "  As 
a  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Protector's  and  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  carriages  in  the  army." 

At  Christmas  1551  George  was  directed  to  prepare  a  series 
of  pageants  and  pastimes  on  a  very  gorgeous  scale  to  distract 
the  boy  King  (Edward  VI),  who  was  sorely  grieved  at  the 
execution  of  his  uncle  Somerset.  Instead  of  "  Lord  of 
Misrule,"  Ferrers  was  called  "  Master  of  the  King's 
pastimes."  The  performances  took  place  at  Greenwich,  and 
Sir  Thos.  Cawarden,  Master  of  the  Revels,  was  directed 
to  supply  Ferrers  with  large  sums  of  money  and  much 
rich  apparel.  His  "  fool  attendant "  was  John  Smyth,  a 
player  of  the  King's  Household.  Ferrers  devised  a  masque 
called :  "  The  Triumph  of  Venus  and  Mars,"  and  he  was 
busily  engaged  preparing  masques  till  February,  when  the 
first  signs  of  the  young  King's  fatal  illness  appeared.  Queen 
Mary  retained  Ferrers'  services  as  Lord  of  Misrule. 

Ferrers  wrote  the  epitaph  on  his  friend  Thomas  Phaer's 
tomb  {vide  Shakespeare  Soc.  Papers,  iv  1-5).  His  chief 
claim  to  literary  distinction  is,  of  course,  his  Authorship  (with 
William  Baldwin)  of  that  immensely  important  Shakespearean 
Source  Book,  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates."  To  the  first 
volume  Ferrers  contributed  the  opening  Poem  on  the  Fall  of 
Robert  Tresilian,  and  two  others  on  the  murder  of  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  and  the  death  of  Richard  II.  Ferrers  sug- 
gested the  whole  design  of  the  work.  His  sole  contribution 
to  the  1563  volume  is  the  "  Tragedye  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset." 

The  edition  of  1578  contains  two  other  Poems  by  Ferrers 
upon  the  punishment  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  death  of  her  husband,  Duke  Humphrey. 
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To  Gascoigne's  account  of  "  The  Princely  Pleasures  at 
the  Courte  at  Kenel worth,"  1575,  Ferrers  contributed  verses 
welcoming  Elizabeth. 

"  That  Ferrers  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  own  time  is 
undoubted.  He  is  praised  by  both  Puttenham  and  Meres. 
In  the  former's  'Arte  of  English  Poesie,'  1589:  'But  the 
principal  man  in  this  profession  (i.e.  Poetry)  was  Master 
Edward  Ferrys  a  man  of  no  less  mirth  and  felicity  that  way 
but  of  much  more  magnificence  in  his  metre,  and  therefore 
wrote  for  the  most  part  to  the  stage  in  tragedy  and  some- 
times in  comedy  or  interlude,  wherewith  he  gave  the  King 
so  much  good  recreation  as  he  had  thereby  many  good 
rewards.'  There  can  be  no  question  that  Puttenham  refers 
to  George  Ferrers'  court  masques.  Meres  in  '  Palladis 
Tamia,'  1598,  states  'among  our  best  for  tragedy.  Master 
Edward  Ferris,'  and  this  name  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  words  '  the  author  of  the  "  Mirrour  for  Magistrates," ' 
positive  proof  that  Meres  was  writing  of  George  Ferrers." 
—n.KB. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  well 
acquainted  with  so  popular  a  performance  as  '  The  Mirrour 
for  Magistrates.'  " — Hazlitt's  Shakespeare^ s  Library. 

Hazlitt  (King  Lear)  also  reprints  the  Poem,  "  How 
Queen  Cordila,  in  dispaire,  slew  her  selfe,  the  yeare  before 
Christ,  800."     (From  the  "Mirrour  for  Magistrates,"  1587.) 

See  Illustration 
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THE  BARTON  MANUSCRIPT 

BLACKSMITHS  and  CUTPURSES,  temp.  Shakespeare. 
Folio.  Manuscript  on  Paper,  144  pages.  Original 
vellum.  1 594- 1 607 

A  Blacksmith's  Ledger  and  a  Commonplace  Book  of  the 
period. 

The  Commonplace  Book  is  that  of  a  IvOndon  Citizen, 
written  on  the  blank  leaves  of  the  Blacksmith's  ledger. 

A  most  valuable  and  important  record  of  the  life  of  the 
City  of  London  in  Shakespeare's  Day.  The  Ledger  accounts, 
which  number  only  12,  are  dated  from  1604  to  1606, 
and  relate  to  Blacksmiths  and  Farriers,  living  in  Middle- 
sex, Beds.  Bucks. — the  scene  of  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night^s  Dream — and  Oxon.  The  rest  of  the  volume 
is  filled  with  transcripts  of  Documents,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, Memoranda,  etc.,  etc.,  mostly  relating  to  the  City 
of  London  and  to  the  Tower  Ward  in  particular. 
Samuel  Barton's  (the  compiler)  name  is  written  inside  the 
front  cover.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
contents : — 

The  Articles  of  the  Charter  and  liberties  of  the  Cittie  of 

London. 
The  Charter  of  London  graunted  by  Kinge  Richard  the 

Second. 
The  Acte  for  revertio  of  y^  errors  and  wrong  judgements 

in  London. 
The  Acte  of  parliament   for  tithying  of  trees  aboue  20 

yeares  growinge. 
The  charge  of  every  warde  in  London  at  a  fifteene. 
The   ordinaunce   of   the    assise    and    waight  of  Bread  in 

y^  citie  of  London. 
A  boocke  gathered  of  divers  recordes  touching  the  use  of 

Queenhithe  and  other  partes  of  the  Cittie  of  London. 
Prouffes  for  the  right  and  franncheys  of  the  mayor  and 

comynaltie  of  London,  within  the  Towne  and  Guild- 
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hall   and   of  Southwerke   and  the  water  of  Thames. 

(The  Theatres  of  Shakespeare's  Day  were   situated  in 

Southwark  at  the  Thames  side.) 
To  the  Right  Honorable  S""-  Thomas  Cambell  knight  Lord 

maior  of  London  (a  report  dated  1609). 
The  Aunswer  to  the  precept  re"^   from  the  right  ho.  my 

Lo.  Maior,  for  the  enquiringe  out  by  som  of  the  most 

auntient  of  the   Tower   Ward   howe  far  the  sale  and 

liberties  of  this  citty  doe  extend. 
A  Petition  to  the  Lord  Mayor  dated  1569  for  the  repair 

of  the  paving  from  Pye  Corner  to  the  Watergate  by 

the  Tower. 
An  account  for  paving,  157 1. 

A  Determination  for  appearance  uppon  inquests  .   .   .   con- 
cluded in  the  moneth  of  December  an°  15 19. 
This  is  the  declaration  of  the  lawfull  buying  and  selling 

of  woUin  clothes   as  by  the  discretion  of  them  whose 

names  be  hereunder  written. 
Heereafter  followeth  certaine  signs  or  tokens  of  rayne  and 

tempestuous  wether. 
To    finde    the   lyne    merydyonall   to    dwell    fyx   in    anie 

certaine  place. 
To  finde  the  leape  yeare. 

The  Ordinance  for  lettinge  of  places  or  howses  and  tene- 
ments in  London  for  tearme  of  lifFe  or  yeares. 
Certaine    priueligs    pertayninge    to     euery     freeman    of 

London. 
A  rembraunce  of  the  commutacion  had  afore  the  kinges 

counsell,  between  the  longobardis  and  the  merchantes  of 

London. 
An   instruction   of  the   capitate   that   the   merchants   that 

trayd  in  Spain  demaund. 
For  oblations   accordeinge   to   the  bull   of  the   bishop   of 

Rome,  confirmed  by  acte  of  Common  Council. 
Petition  of  the  Catholikes  of  England  to  James  I,  May 

1603. 

The  Maiors  oathe  in  the  tyme  of  Queene  Elizabeth  (and 
other  oaths,  indictments,  and  ordinances). 

H 
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Certaine  presidents  very  necessary  for  such  as  are  Rewlars 
and  Deputies  of  wardes. 

The  raites  sett  downe  by  the  Maior  and  Shereiffs  of  the 
Citty  of  London  for  the  collectinge  and  gatheringe  of  all 
such  toUes  and  dewties  of  the  water  ballidge  outward  or 
inward  alongst  the  water  side.  [Note  :  These  rates  not 
iustifiable.] 

A  mesuereinge  of  Londe. 

An  acte  of  parliament  concerning  the  beame. 

Order  in  time  of  Henry  VIII  concerning  the  sale  of  butter 
in  Southwark  market. 

Indenture  between  Humphrey  Huntley,  Citizen  and  Iron- 
monger of  London,  and  his  son  Oliver,  dated  February 

1595- 
Letter   to   all   and   every   constables   within  the  ward    of 

Tower,  dated  1609. 

Rates  for  the  carriage  of  iron,  wood,  etc. 

Bodies  buried  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peters  at 
Westminster. 

Medical  receipts,  etc. 

Presentments  of  Tower  Ward  from  1532  to  1607. 

Tythes  and  benevolences  of  the  p[aris]honares  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the  East  in  London,  19th  of 
June  1594.  (A  valuable  list  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
residence,  rents,  and  assessments.  The  Parson,  Mr. 
Norwood,  received  ;^i'20  a  year  in  quarterly  payments.) 

Among  the   names   in  the   Booke   of  Tithes,    19th   June 
1594,  is  that  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  of  Armada  fame. 

One  of  the  marginal  notes   is  "  writter  sent  to  ye  maior 
to  chastise  bakers  millers  and  minstrels." 

"  Great    increase    of    vagrants     and     loose    and    sturdie 
Beggers." 

The  Order  of  Calling  Candlelight. 

"  An  indictement  for  Cutting  of  a  Purse. 

"  Bee  it  inquired  yf  T.  B.  late  of  C  in  the  County  aforesaid 
Labourer  such  a  daie  and  yeare  by  force  of  armes  at  C  in 
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the  county  aforesaide,  xx^  (20/-)  in  monyes  numb  red  in  a 
ctaine  purse  being  of  the  good  and  chattalls  of  one  T.  D. 
then  and  there  being  found,  from  the  person  of  the  said 
T.  D.  in  his  right  hand  then  and  there,  had  and  helde 
fellonyously  Did  cutt  steale  take  and  carry  awaye  contrary 
to  the  peace." 

;^200 

See  Illustration 
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BARNARD  (SIR  JOHN),  Second  husband  of  Shakespeare's 
Granddaughter  Elizabeth. 

The  Original  Deed,  on  Vellum,  dated  10  Dec.  1680, 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  called  Whitmore  in 
Coventry  unto  Sir  John  Barnard  (then  John  Barnard  Esqre) 
in  1657  ^^^  5°°  years  upon  trust,  and  unto  Sir  John  Barnard 
all  that  property  called  the  Whytefryars  at  the  yerely  rent  of 
one  Peppercorn.  "  Now  knowe  yee  that  the  said  Anthony 
Eyre  doth  acknowledge  that  he  did  receive  of  Sir  John 
Hales,  Knightley  Purefoy  and  James  Hales  (the  said  Sr. 
John  Barnard  being  dead)  two  thousand  marks,"  etc. 

Signed  by  Anthony  Eyre.  Endorsed  by  Carew  Gindott, 
Ann  Holboch,  Wm.  Hickes  and  T.  Estcourt. 

The  interest  in  this  Document  is  in  the  references  to  Sir 
John  Barnard  or  Bernard,  as  he  is  variously  called.  Sir 
Sidney  Lee  in  his  Shakespeare  (1922  edition)  gives  a  full 
account  of  him  at  pages  512  and  513.  He  is  also  entered 
on  the  genealogical  tree  inserted  between  those  two  pages. 
Shakespeare's  daughter  Elizabeth  married,  (i)  Thos.  Nash  of 
Welcombe  who  died  on  4th  April  1647.  ^^  ^^  buried 
next  to  Shakespeare  in  Stratford  Church.  "  With  mis- 
conceived generosity  he  left  to  his  cousin,  Edward  Nash, 
New  Place,  the  meadows  and  pastures  which  Shakespeare 
had  bought  of  the  Combes,  and  the  house  in  Blackfriars. 
Complicated  legal  formalities  were  required  to  defeat  Nash's 
unwarranted  claim.  The  young  widow  took  refuge  in  a 
second  marriage.  On  June  5,  1649,  ^^^  became  the  wife  of 
a  Northamptonshire  squire  (2)  John  Bernard  or  Barnard,  of 
Abington  near  Northampton.  The  wedding  took  place  at 
the  village  of  Billesley,  four  miles  from  Stratford.  Within 
little  more  than  a  month  of  her  marriage  (July  11,  1649) 
Mrs.  Bernard's  mother  (Mrs.  Hall)  died.  Mrs.  Hall's  death 
left  her  daughter  (Mrs.  Bernard),  the  last  surviving  descendant 
of  the  Poet,  Mistress  of  New  Place,  of  Shakespeare's  land 
near  Stratford,  and  of  the  Henley  Street  property,  as  well 
as  of  the  Dramatist's  house  in  Blackfriars.  Her  husband 
John     Barnard    was    of   a    good    family    which    had    held 
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Abington  for  more  than  200  years.  Until  near  the  Re- 
storation they  seem  to  have  resided  at  New  Place.  They 
then  removed  to  Abington  Manor  and  Mrs.  Bernard's  per- 
sonal association  with  Stratford  came  to  an  end.  On  Nov. 
25,  1 66 1,  Charles  II  created  her  husband  a  baronet.  Lady 
Bernard  died  at  Abington  in  Feb.  1669-70.  Her  death 
extinguished  the  Poet's  family  in  the  direct  line.  Sir  John 
Bernard  survived  her  some  four  years  and  died  intestate  at 
Northampton  on  March  3,  1673-4." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  transference  of  the  property 
of  Whitmore  in  Coventry  to  Sir  John  Bernard,  to  which  the 
above  deed  refers,  took  place  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Poet's  Granddaughter  and  that  Bernard's  interest  therein 
was  unknown  to  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 

Between  1587  and  16 14,  Shakespeare  and  his  fellow- 
players  paid  eight  visits  to  Coventry  (in  1587  (twice),  1588, 
1592,  1594,  1603,  1608,  and  1 6 14).  The  Poet,  therefore, 
had  a  special  affection  for  Coventry,  in  fact  the  city  is  one  of 
the  scenes  in  which  Falstaff  figures  {Henry  /F,  Part  II). 

Accompanying  this  important  Document  is  Sir  Sidney 
Lee's  Letter  Signed,  stating : 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the 
description  of  the  deed  showing  the  transference^  hitherto 
tinknoivn  to  me^  of  some  property  formerly  belonging  to  Sir 
John  Barnard  or  Bernard,  husband  of  Shakespeare's  grand- 
daughter and  last  surviving  descendant. 

"  At  the  moment  I  am  confined  to  the  house  by  illness, 
but  as  soon  as  I  am  sufficiently  recovered  I  will  see  whether 
there  are  any  documents  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue  at 
Stratford  on  Avon." 

Sir  Henry  Lee  died  soon  after  writing  this  letter. 

See  Illustration 
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TATE  (NAHUM).  The  Original  Holograph  Manuscript 
of  his  Unpublished  Comedy  —  THE  CONSTANT 
GALLANT. 

Complete,  i  i  o  pages,  8vo.  Original  Sheepskin  (re- 
paired^, {circa  17 10) 

With  numerous  erasures  and  corrections  throughout  in 
the  Dramatist's  Autograph. 

The  Dramatis  Personae  include  Sir  Toby  Testy,  Sir  Paul 
Pliant,  Valentine,  Worthy,  Trusty,  Jolt,  Plotwell,  Jeremy 
Clod,  and  Amelia,  Olivia,  Pindress,  Midnight,  and  a 
Nurse   (unnamed). 

Shakespeare  is  evidently  drawn  upon  by  the  Author. 
Sir  Toby  Testy  is  coined  from  Sir  Toby  Belch  (Twelfth 
Night).  Two  phrases  at  least  are  based  upon  the  Bard 
of  Avon,  viz.  : 

"  trap  us  like  woodcocks." 

"  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks." 

Hamlet^  Act  /,  Scene  3. 
and 

"  bring  in  oblivion." 

"  Which  shall  now  die  in  oblivion." 

Taming  of  the  Shrew ^  Act  /F,  Scene  i, 

Tate  was  Poet  Laureate  and  wrote  several  plays.  His 
version  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  11  was  entitled  The 
Sicilian  Usurper.  His  altered  version  of  King  Lear  actually 
held  the  stage  till  1 840 !  Addison  protested  against  this 
outrage  on  Shakespeare,  but  Dr  Johnson  defended  Tate's 
version.  In  his  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth^  Tate 
altered  Coriolanus, 

No  other  manuscript  in  Tate's  autograph  has  occurred. 

^100 

See  Illustration 
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HERD  (DAVID).  His  Original  Holograph  Manuscripts 
of:  (a)  A  List  of  Plays  by  Scotish  Authors;  (b)  Scotish  Plays 
by  English  Authors ;  {c)  Theatrical  Notices  additional  to 
Mr  Arnot's  Account  of  the  Scotish  Stage  in  his  History 
of  Edinburgh ;  (d)  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd ; 
(e)  Prologue  to  the  Beggar's  Opera ;  (J^)  D.  Erskine  Baker's 
Biographia  Dramatica.  ^79^ 

14  pages,  folio. 

Endorsed:  "Scotish  Drama,  &c.,  1796.  I  think  the  fair 
copy  of  these  jottings  after  being  returned  by  Campbell  was 
given  to  Mr  Plummer — so  cannot  be  received. — D.  H." 

This  endorsement  is  in  the  same  hand  as  the  Manuscript 
and  was  written  at  the  time. 

David  Herd,  the  Collector  of  Scottish  Ballads  (1732- 
18 10),  was  a  trusted  adviser  of  Constable  the  Publisher, 
for  whom  probably  these  Manuscript  Lists  were  pre- 
pared. Herd  did  much  miscellaneous  writing,  his  principal 
Work  being  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Scottish  Songs,  Heroic 
Ballads,  &c.,"  2  vols.,  1776.  That  work  was  praised  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  "  Border  Minstrelsy,"  also  by  Chambers, 
Ayton,  and  other  editors. 

The  present  Manuscripts  give  the  titles  of  the  Plays,  their 
Authors,  and  the  dates  of  publication.  Coriolanus  is  ascribed 
to  James  Thomson,  and  "The  Historical  Tragedy  of  Macbeth 
by  Shakspere — 1606"  is  quoted.  "Macbeth  altered  from 
Shakspere  by  John  Lee,  Comedian — 1753  "  is  also  mentioned. 
On  page  4  of  Theatrical  Notices  we  read,  "  the  end  of  the 
year  1599  King  James  VI  Licenced  a  Company  of  English 
Comedians  to  play  within  Burgh — the  Ministers  offended 
exclaimed  in  their  Sermons  against  Stage-players,  and  in 
their  Sessions  made  an  Act  prohibiting  people  to  resort  unto 
their  places,  under  pain  of  the  Church  Censures.  But  that 
the  King  compelled  them  to  annul  their  Act  and  the  plays 
went    on. — Whether    these    were  Shakspere's   Company — 
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or    in    what    part    of  the    City   they    exhibited    before    his 
Majesty,  is  not  known." 

Another  interesting  paragraph  states  that  in  17 14 
" '  Macbeth '  was  performed  at  the  Tennishall,  Edinburgh, 
by  one  Howell  and  his  Company,  at  which  time  a  disturb- 
ance happened  owing  to  the  audience  calling  upon  the 
Music  to  play  the  King  enjoy  his  own.''^ 

An  entry  in  (/)  runs :  "  King  Stephen.  The  History 
of  a  play  by  William  Shakspere.  Entered  in  the  Books 
of  the  Stationers  Company,  June  29,  1660,  but  not  printed. 
It  cannot  but  be  a  subject  of  regret  that  this  performance 
is  lost  to  the  World,"  etc. 

See  Illustration 
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KEAN  (EDMUND),  The  Great  Actor.  The  Original  Holo- 
graph Manuscript  of  his  Farewell  Address  to  Dublin. 
Written  soon  after  his  last  visit  to  America,  and  referring  to 
that  visit.  (1828) 

"  The  Drama  o'er,  &  closed  the  Tragic  Scene 
Behold  an  Indian  Chief,  in  Edmund  Kean, 
No  jest — no  mimic  part  by  me  assumed, 
I  come  a  Huron  true,  with  Huron  plumes 
Before  I  quit  your  Hospitable  Strand 
Where  liberal  hearts  extend  the  liberal  hand — 
My  Souls  strong  wish — to  sustain  nature  true 
Is  to  proclaim  my  gratitude  to  you — 
To  you  who  cherished  first,  each  young  endeavour. 
And  smoothed  the  way  to  future  fame  and  favour, 
And  firm  as  oaks,  amid  the  granites  veins 
That  generous  friendship  to  the  lost  remains. 
Haply  an  envious  cloud,  passed  o'er  my  day 
And  venom'd  tongues  would  talk  my  name  away — 
Your  plaudits  raised — this  sinking  heart — then 
Your  favoured  Richard  \R.ichard  III^ — was  himself 

again. 
Falsehood  the  child  of  envy  bade  me  stray 
And  o'er  the  wide  Atlantic  wend  my  way 
To  great  Columbia^  happy  may  she  be 
Great  let  me  call  her — for  she  harboured  me 
Advanced  the  ^gis — 'gainst  the  malignant  darts. 
And  framed  a  bulwark  of  most  generous  hearts, 
Ev'n  there  fraternal  friendship  held  me  fast 
While  many  an  honour,  on  my  brow  was  cast — 
And  tribes  called  savage — o'er  my  accents  hung. 
When  Shakspeare's  magic  lay  inspired  my  tongue 
But  still  my  pulsing  heart  whe'ere  I'd  roam 
Wou'd  lead  me  here — mine  &  the  strangers  home 
In  truth  your  Bard — sweet  Goldsmith — hath  expressed 
The  lines  in  which  my  feelings  stand  confessed. 
In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care 
In  all  my  griefs,  &  I  have  had  my  share. 
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Whatever  if  change  or  chance  or  cUme  I  see, 
My  grateful  heart,  dear  Erin  turns  to  thee 
Remembrance  of  the  kindness  I  have  seen 
Shall  like  thy  Shamrock,  live  for  ever  green — 
Where  ere  I  go — my  grateful  heart  shall  tell 
How  much  I  owe  to  all — dear  Friends  farewell." 

Edmund  Kean,  the  greatest  Actor  of  the  leading  tragic 
characters  in  Shakespeare's  immortal  Tragedies  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  made  his  second  appearance  in  America  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  in  November  1825.  He  visited 
several  other  cities  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  then  went  to  Canada. 
While  in  Quebec  {1826),  Kean  was  made  a  Chief  of  the 
Huron,  "  an  honour  which  he  declared  to  be  the  proudest  of 
his  distinctions."  During  his  last  visit  to  Dublin  (Ireland), 
soon  after  his  return,  and  in  commemoration  of  that  visit, 
the  patentee,  committee,  and  performers  of  the  Theatre  Royal 
commissioned  Feyer  to  paint  a  full-length  portrait  of  Kean 
as  an  Indian  Chief  (at  his  own  request).  When  the  great 
Actor  took  his  benefit,  on  2nd  April,  he  delivered  a  "  farewell 
address  in  the  character  and  costume  of  Alajieinoii'idet^  Chief 
of  the  Huron  Indians  "  [cf.  Molloy's  Life^  vol.  II,  pp.  182-3). 

The  Manuscript  above  transcribed  is  that  Address 
— Kean's  Last   Farewell  to  Dublin. 

No  more  important  Manuscript  of  this  Great  Actor  exists. 

Written  just  after  his  return  from  America,  and  referring 
to  that  visit  and  to  his  "  elevation  "  to  the  dignity  of  a  Chief 
of  the  Hurons,  the  Manuscript  stands  pre-eminent  among 
autograph  mementoes  of  the  great  Shakespearean  actors  of  the 
1 8th  Century. 

"  To  see  Kean  act  is  like  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes 
of  lightning." — Coleridge, 

See  Illustration 
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35 
COLLIER  (J.  PAYNE).     His  Original  Holograph  Tran- 
script of  the  Unique  Copy  of 

Clinton,  Purser,  and  Arnold,  circa  1580, 

in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 

14  pages,  4to.  On  page  17  is  half  a  page  of  notes,  also 
by  Collier,  in  pencil.  c.  1845 

In  the  Shakespeare  Society'' s  Papers^  Vol.  Ill,  1847,  a 
portion  only  of  this  prodigiously  rare  Book  is  printed,  with 
notes,  by  "  Oxoniensis  and  a  Member."  The  article  in  which 
it  appears  in  that  volume  is  called : 

"  Art.  II. — Illustration  of  '  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea,'  a 
play  by  Hey  wood  and  Rowley." 

In  that  article  the  writer  states  that  the  Work,  of  which 
the  present  is  Collier's  own  transcript,  materially  illustrates 
Heywood  and  Rowley's  play  "  not  long  since  printed  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society."  In  that  play  the  Pursuivant  and 
Clown  publish  the  proclamation  against  two  pirates,  "  Purser 
and  Clinton."  The  Work — ''  Clinton,  Purser,  and  Arnold  " 
— comprises  "  stanzas  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  each 
culprit  (and  subscribed  with  their  names)  shortly  before  they 
were  hanged." 

See  Illustration 
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ROSSETTI  (DANTE  GABRIEL),  Poei  and  Painter,  The 
Original  Holograph  Manuscript  of  his  Unpublished 
Sonnet — 

"ON  CERTAIN  ELIZABETHAN  REVIVALS." 

(1882) 
I  page,  4to.      14  Hnes. 

"  O  rufF-embastioned  vast  Elizabeth, 

Rush  to  these  bushel-belHed  casks  of  wine 

Home  growth,  'tis  true,  but  rank  as  turpentine. 

What  would  we  with  such  skittleplays  at  death  ? 

Say,  must  we  watch  these  brawlers'  brandished  lathe. 

Or  to  their  reeking  wit  our  ears  incline. 

Because  all  Castaly  flowed  crystalline 

In  gentle  Shakespeare's  modulated  breath  ! 

What !  must  our  drama  with  the  rat-pie  vie, 
Nor  the  scene  close  while  one  is  left  to  kill  ? 
Of  blood,  thou  cannibalic  Caliban,^ 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  ? — A  poet  ? — Fie  ! 
'An  honorable  murderer,  if  you  will.'  " 

This  important  and  astounding  Sonnet  was  given  by 
D.  G.  Rossetti  to  Sir  Thomas  Hall  Caine  for  his  "  Sonnets 
of  Three  Centuries"  (1882)  but  was  afterwards  withdrawn. 

It  has  three  corrections  by  the  Author.  Rossetti  changed 
the  title  from  "  On  Certain  Elizabethanj-  Revivals  "  to  "  On 
Certain  Elizabethan  Revivals"  by  ruling  out  the  whole  line 
and  re-writing  it.  In  the  first  part  of  the  Sonnet  half  a  line 
is  deleted  and  the  correction  written  above,  and  in  the  second 
part  a  whole  line  is  crossed  out  and  re-written. 

Sir  T.  Hall  Caine,  in  his  obituary  notice  of  Rossetti  (vide 
"The  Academy"  of  15th  April  1882),  stated :  "It  is  an 
obvious  assumption  that  Dante  was  his  (Rossetti)  model  as 
sonnet-writer.  This,  however,  is  far  from  the  fact.  His 
earliest  and  latest  model,  in  all  condensed  and  emphatic 
utterance,   whether    Sonnet   or   Song,   was   not  Dante,   but 
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Shakspeare.     With  our  national  Poet  he  had  an  intimacy 
of  acquaintance  [extending  even  to  a  literal  remembrance  of 
countless  passages)  ivhich  I  have  certainly  never  met  with 
elsewhere^  unless  it  be  in  the  person  of  Swinburne." 

Accompanying  this  precious  Manuscript  is  a  copy  of  the 
Sale  Catalogue  of  Rossetti's  furniture  and  books  which  were 
sold  July  5-7th,  1882,  and  a  number  of  contemporary  Press 
cuttings,  all  relative  to  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

This  is  THE  SOLE  ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT  OF  AN  UNPUB- 
LISHED SONNET  in  the  Poet's  autograph  that  has  occurred. 

£75 

See  Illustration 
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SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  EMINENT  PEOPLE 

OF  TWO  CENTURIES  (1713  to  1917) 

This  precious  and  extensive  Collection  of  Manuscripts,  Letters 
and  Documents  Signed  comprises  67  Holograph  Letters, 
Documents  and  Manuscripts,  covering  180  pages  8vo,  4to, 
and  folio.  (1713-1917) 

Inlaid  to  folio  size  a  fid  bound  in  blue  morocco  extra. 

Every  Letter,  Manuscript  and  Document  in  this 
unrivalled  collection  is  of  shakespearean  importance. 

Shakespeare  is  viewed  from  almost  every  standpoint,  and 
nearly  all  the  comments  and  opinions  are  unpublished. 

The  references  to  Shakespeare  are  not  merely  ephemeral 
mention  of  his  name,  but  long  eulogies  and  criticisms. 
Many  of  the  letters  are  of  considerable  length,  some  covering 
6  and  12  pages. 

BARRIE  (Sir  JAMES  M.),  the  Immortal  Novelist. 

Farnham,  nth  April,  1901.  To  Bram  Stoker  (Sir  H. 
Irving's  manager). 

"  We  should  have  liked  very  much  to  be  present  at  the 
first  night  of  '  Coriolanus.'  .  .  .  We  shall  see  it  at  our 
first  opportunity,  and  wishing  it  a  great  success." 

BURNEY  (Dr  CHARLES),  Musician  and  Author,  Father  of 
Fanny  Burney,  the  famous  Authoress  ivho  wrote  "  Evelina  f 
etc. 

Chelsea  College,  9th  October,  1793.  To  J.  C.  Walker, 
the  Irish  Antiquary. 

"...   In     the     IV.    Act    of    Metastasio's    Tragedy    of 

Giustino,  written  at  the  age  of  14,  there  is  a  very  strong  | 

resemblance  of  an  affecting  event  in  Shakespear's  Romeo  &  I 

Juliet,  when   one  lover   supposing  the  other  dead,  drinks  1 
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poison;  w^^  had  but  just  been  swallowed,  when  the  other 
revives.  Thus  Sophia  in  Metastasio's  drama,  supposing 
Justin  to  have  been  irrecoverably  drowned,  takes  a  fatal 
draught ;  but  is  soon  after  informed  that  he  is  revived. 
This,  if  a  young  Englishman  had  written  the  Tragedy  in 
question,  w^  with  great  appearance  of  reason  have  been 
called  a  plagiarism :  but  a  child  who,  in  all  probability, 
had  never  heard  the  name  of  Shakespeare  or  known  that 
such  a  tragedy  as  Ro?neo  iff  Juliet  existed,  might  certainly 
be  allowed  to  have  come  honestly  by  the  Thought." 

GIBBER  (COLLEY),  the  Actor  and  Dramatist. 
23rd  April,  I  7  14. 

"Mrs.  Cuthbert  her  Bill  .  .  .  For  a  head  of  haire  for 
Mrs.  MouNTFORT  In  Hamlett  ;^o-2s-6d." 

Signed  "  C.  Gibber,"  with  "  Half  a  Grown  "  in  the  Actor's 
autograph. 

Also  signed  by  Barton  Booth  and  Robert  Wilks,  joint 
managers  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

A  precious  document.  Mrs.  Mountfort  (Susan  Mountfort) 
played  Ophelia^  and  this  is  the  original  bill  for  her  wig. 

See  Illustration 

GOLEMAN  (WILLIAM),  Editor  of  the  ''New  York  Evening 
Post:' 

New  York,  March  loth,  1821.  To  Thomas  Philipps, 
the  Actor. 

Extremely  fine.  Relative  to  the  state  of  the  Theatre  in 
America,  and  offering  Philipps  an  engagement  in  New  York. 

"...  Will  you  make  America,  and  New  York  your 
future  residence?  I  am  inclined  to  think  Kean  will  con- 
tinue here  another  season.  He  opens  to-morrow  with 
Hamlet;  I  have  obtained  the  front  seats  in  a  good  box 
for  the  whole  engagement,  without  much  difficulty:  I  do 
not    think    there   will    be   anything   like   Boston   mania :    if 
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there  is  no  falling  off  from  his  last  engagement  I  shall  be 
glad."     Etc. 

Edmund  Kean's  first  appearance  in  New  York  took  place 
29th  November  1820.  A  clamorous  mob  besieged  the 
doors  of  the  theatre,  and  no  form  of  social  or  artistic 
homage  was  wanting.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  followed 
suit.  In  the  last-named  city,  however,  Kean  contrived 
to  embroil  himself  with  a  portion  of  the  public.  The 
offence  found  an  echo  in  New  York.  A  letter  from  Kean 
to  the  press  failed  to  re-establish  peace,  and  a  projected 
extension  of  his  visit  over  another  year  had  to  be  abandoned. 

COLLIER    (JOHN    PAYNE),   the    Shakespearean    Critic   and 
Editor. 

Brighton,  15th  October,  1838.  To  William  Hone,  the 
author  and  publisher. 

"  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  & 
information  respecting  some  new  source  of  knowledge  as  to 
Shakespeare's  personal  character  and  history."     Etc. 

COLMAN  (GEORGE,  the  younger),  Dramatist  and  Theatre 

Manager. 

Undated  {circa  1832).     To  Smith. 

"...  The  two  quarto  volumes  of  Garrick's  correspond- 
ence, lately  published,  have  never  fallen  in  my  way.  Of 
his  own  letters,  I  thought  I  had  given  a  sufficient  dose 
already — they  are  all  alike — ex  iino  disce  o?nnes — all  brisk 
and  frothy,  with  himself  continually  visible,  like  a  fly  in 
a  bottle  of  spruce  beer  .  .  .  but  in  days  now  present  every- 
thing is  Italianized  and  tweedle-dumm'd.  Have  we  not 
Otello  at  the  King's  Theatre!'     &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

CROWQUILL  (ALFRED),  the  emifient  Artist  and  Author. 

The  Series  of  Three  Holograph  Letters  Signed,  to  Charles 
Kean,  each  with  an  Original  Drawing  of  Shakespearean 
interest. 
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(a)  27th  November,  1855.  "Not  having  seen  Henry 
VIII  I  wish  to  do  so  that  I  may  be  received  into  civilised 
Society,  you  will  therefore  do  me  a  favor  by  sending  me 
an  order  for  two,  for  to-morrow  or  Friday."     Etc. 

At  the  head  of  the  letter,  occupying  nearly  half  the  page^ 
is  a  very  fine  oj^igmal  draivhig  by  Crowquill  of  "  Henry 
VIII." 

^!^ ^   Charles  Kean  revived  "  Henry  VIII  "  at  the  climax  of  his 
career,  on  i6th  May,  1855.      He  acted  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

[b]  5th  July,  1 856.  "  My  wife  said  ask  Mr.  Keen  weather 
it  will  be  The  Winters  Tale  on  Monday  next."     Etc. 

At  the  head  is  an  extremely  clever  original  drawing  by 
Crowquill,  of  two  gardeners,  one  carrying  a  spade  and  the 
other  a  rake,  and  saying  "  Frozen  out  gardners." 

See  Illustration 

{c)  1 8th  July,  1856.  A  very  fine  pictorial  letter. 
The  Artist  has  drawn  himself  figure-skating  the  words 
"  Dear  Kean."  In  the  background  is  a  tree,  and  across 
the  scene  in  bold  ornamental  letters  is  "  The  Winter's 
Tale."  On  a  notice-board  in  the  foreground  on  broken 
ice  is  "Can  you  give  me  an  ice  box  for  Monday  next?" 
This  very  fine^nd  highly  finished  drav/ing  is  signed  in  full 
"Alfred  Crowquill." 

"The  Winter's  Tale,"  mounted  with  much  elaboration  in 
1856,  with  Kean  as  Leontes^  was  the  great  feature  of  that 
season. 

DYCE    (ALEXANDER),  the  ''brilliant  and  learned''  Shake- 
spearean Editor. 

Undated.     To  W.  B.  Morgan. 

"  I  regret  that  I  can  give  you  no  further  information 
concerning  Middleton,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  Prolego- 
mena to  Shakespeare,  the  Biogr.  Dram.,  &  the  last  ed.  of 
Dodsley's  Old  Plays." 

K 
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FAUCIT  (HELEN),    Lady  Martin^  Shakespearean  Actress. 
Higher  Broughton,  6th  October,  1879.     To  Wingfield. 

"  Being  very  unfit  for  work  at  all^  Thursday  night  was 
indeed  too  much  for  me  &  I  have  been  laid  up  ever  since. 
...  I  was  so  full  of  terror  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
get  through  on  Thursday,  my  strength  began  to  flag  pain- 
fully in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  Act.  I  am  so  sorry  that 
I  could  be  of  so  little  use  at  rehearsals.  We  should  all  have 
been  so  much  better  at  a  second  performance.  ...  I  am 
surprised  that  you  should  have  found  annoyance  in  a  quarter 
which  you  naturally  looked  for  help.  Last  April  at  the 
opening  of  the  Stratford  Theatre  I  had  a  '  taste  '  of  the 
Ladf  s  Maid  airs r     Etc. 

Important,  refers  to  Lady  Martin's  last  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  Manchester  on  2nd  October,  1879  (four  days  before 
the  present  letter  was  written).  She  appeared  as  Rosalind 
in  "  As  You  Like  It "  for  the  benefit  of  Charles  Calvert,  the 
manager  of  the  Manchester  Theatre. 

Helen  Faucit  was  the  greatest  interpreter  of  the  poetical 
drama  that  living  memory  can  recall.  In  later  days  her 
performances  of  parts  such  as  Rosalind  had  gifts  of  imagina- 
tion and  expression  which  have  not  since  been  equalled. 

FARMER   (RICHARD),  Author  of  "  Essay  on  the  Learning 
of  Shakespeare. 

1st  August,  1788.  To  Edmund  Malone,  the  editor  of 
Shakespeare.     With  seal. 

"...  I  have  always  thought,  that  the  outshining  as 
Ben  (Jonson)  calls  it,  of  Marlow's  mighty  Line,  alluded  to 
the  Additions  to  Henry  6th. 

"  Qu  .?  whether  Kyd  might  not  be  the  author  of  the  old 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  .?  " 

Verv  fine. 
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The  highly  important  Series  of  12  Holograph  Letters 
addressed  to  C.  E.  Flower,  Mayor  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and 
Founder  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  burnt  down 
in  March  1926. 

BOOTH  (EDWIN),   American  Actor. 

St.  James'  Hotel,  Piccadilly,  12th  December  (1880). 

"  If  any  arrangement  can  be  made,  before  I  leave 
England,  to  perform  a  few  Shakespearian  roles  in  your 
theatre^  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  At  present, 
however,  I  cannot  look  beyond  my  London  venture."    Etc. 

CROSBY  (JOSEPH).  Two  Holograph  Letters  Signed  (one 
signed  twice) — Zanesville,  Ohio,  ist  January,  1883  and  17th 
February,  1884. 

[a)  "...  I  have  been  not  only  collecting,  but  studying  closely 
&  critically,  the  immortal  productions  of  Shakespeare,  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  I  now  am  fortunate  enough  to 
have  2ijine  library  of  editions  &  '  Shakespeareana.'  I  have 
seen,  with  admiration,  the  grand  efforts  you  are  all  making, 
and  especially  your  own  noble  liberality  in  the  cause,  toward 
erecting  and  completing  the  beautiful  Memorial  Buildings^ 
which  will  be  such  an  ornament,  and  additional  attraction  to 
your  lovely  old  town — the  town  that  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
Birthplace  of  our  immortal  Shakespeare.  I  shall  circu- 
late your  prospectus,  and  see  if  more  cannot  be  done  to  help 
this  work  in  the  United  States.  ...  I  have  sent  you  by 
Post,  a  new  little  book  on  Hamlet,  which  I  beg  you  to 
accept  with  the  compliments  of  the  season.  If  you  would 
like  another  copy,  for  the  new  Library,  I  will  gladly  send 
one.  .  .  .  Everything  connected  with,  or  bearing  the 
revered  name  of  Shakespeare  is  most  dear  and  most  accept- 
able to  me.  ...  I  should  be  delighted  to  have  your  photo- 
graph, for  my  Shakespeare  Albufji.  It  will  go  into  the  best 
society  I  can  assure  you." 

[b)  Thanking  him  for  the  Memorial  Theatre  Edition  of 
"  Cymbeline"  :  "  I  prize  this  edition  highly,both  as  being  a  pre- 
sent from  jj/o//r,  and  also  as  being  printed  on  the  very  spot  where 
its  great  Author  was  born  and  died — Stratford-on-Avon." 
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Crosby  then  follows  with  a  list  of  the  7  plays  in  the 
Memorial  Edition  that  he  possesses  and  the  recipient  (C.  E. 
Flower)  has  written  by  the  side  6  others.  "  I  should  be 
delighted  to  own  all  of  the  Plays  so  printed  by  you.  I  have 
a  very  complete  collection  of  '  Shakespeareana  '  including 
some  175  Edns,  of  the  Complete  Works ^  several  hundreds 
of  separate  and  selected  Plays;  and  nearly  everything 
comprised  under  the  name  '  Shakespeareana  '  that  has  ever 
been  printed.  It  has  been  the  labour  and  pleasure  of  25 
years  to  collect  this  very  fine  Library :  and  I  assure  you  I 
prize  it  highly.  I  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  so  decided 
a  stand  made  by  the  people  &  authorities  of  Stratford 
against  the  project  of  exhuming  the  Poet's  remains.  It 
would  be  barbarous,  in  my  judgment,  to  touch  that  sacred 
grove ;  and  I  was  truly  astonished  that  so  conservative  a 
gentleman  and  so  devoted  a  Shakesperian,  as  Dr.  Ingleby 
should  advocate  the  proposal.  Thank  fortune,  it  seems  to 
have  all  blown  over,  &  I  trust  will  never  again  be  spoken  of. 
With  one  or  two  influential  exceptions  every  American  Sh. 
(Shakespearean)  Scholar  was  thoroughly  opposed  to  it. 

"  It  is  many  years  now  since  I  visited  Stratford-on-Avon. 
I  was  then  a  boy  only  and  had  not  been  touched  with  the 
Jire  from  Shakespeare's  altar.  But  I  have  hope  of  again 
seeing  this  Mecca  of  my  idolatry  in  the  near  future  .  .  . 
and  thank  you  personally  for  your  kindness  to  one  that  has 
no  other  claim  to  it  but  the  tie  (^/^ Shakespeare. 

"'  One  touch  o/' Shakespeare  makes  the  whole  world 
kin: "     Etc. 

CUSHMAN  (CHARLOTTE),  the  famous  American  Actress. 

Knotty  Cross,  loth  August  [c.  1880). 

" .  .  .  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  arrangements  for 
getting  to  you  at  Stratford  which  I  so  much  wished. 
.  .  .  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  coming  to  see 
you  next  summer.  We  have  seen  Stratford  &  the  Shake- 
sperian interest  before."     Etc. 
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HAWEIS    (The  Rev.  H.   R.),  Author  and  Preacher.     Three 
Holograph  Letters  Signed. 

(a)   17th  April,  1879. 

"...  We  shall  not  be  able  to  avail  ourselves  of  your 
kind  hospitality  at  the  Shakespeare  Festival.  ...  In  the 
present  unfriendly  tone  of  the  London  press  the  enclosed 
paragraph  is  all  I  have  been  able  to  get  inserted — I  wish 
you  all  success  &  that  I  could  have  been  as  I  had  hoped 
more  useful  to  the  good  cause." 

{h)  Undated. 

"  Can  you  secure  me  the  Shakespeare  pulpit  at  once  to 
preach  for  some  local  charity  March  25th  in  wh.  Stratford 
would  be  generally  interested  ? "  He  asks  that  his  coming 
should  be  well  advertised  and  everything  well  organised  to 
secure  a  good  collection.  "I  assure  you  it  is  from  no  self 
seeking  feeling  that  I  want  the  advertisement  and  organiza- 
tion— -for  ought  I  know  the  interest  may  be  very  small  in 
wh.  case  as  Shakespeare  says  '  Lend  us  good  advertisement.' 
...  I  have  simply  the  benefit  of  Stratford  at  heart  in  con- 
nexion with  emphasizing  your  Festival  with  some  good 
collection  for  some  good  local  cause.  We  want  2  tickets  for 
on  Friday  and  for  the  Merchant  on  Saturday."    Etc. 

Important.  Relative  to  raising  funds  for  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial  Theatre. 

[c)  Undated. 

"  I  despatched  to-day  1 00  of  '  Shakespere  "  my  sermon 
as  he  asked  me  to  do  so.  ...  I  specially  asked  for  a  pro- 
gramme as  I  hope  to  be  down  for  the  Festival.  ...  I  and 
my  wife  shall  come  and  I  hope  to  induce  others.  ...  It 
will  be  a  noble  gathering.  I  regret  Irving^ s  absence  but  he 
will  do  his  best  in  London  for  the  cause." 

NADAL  (E.  S.),  the  American  Author. 

Legation  of  the  United  States,  London,  ist  May,  1880. 
"...  My    visit    to    Stratford  is    one    of  those    things 
which   will   lie   in   the   mind   and   grow  with   time.     How 
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striking  it  was  to  sit  in  your  theatre  and  hear  those  famous 
words  and  to  reflect  that  the  bones  of  the  great  Author 
really  lay  but  a  few  yards  away.  I  gave  the  flowers  from 
Anne  Hathaway  s  Cottage  to  Modjiska  and  they  delighted 
her.  I  am  just  on  the  way  to  see  her  first  perform- 
ance."     Etc. 

LAURENCE  (ABBOTT),  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain. 

London,  loth  April,  1851. 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  very  kind 
note  inviting  us  to  .  .  .  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  the 
Immortal  Bard.  ...  I  hope  however  we  may  yet  be  able 
to  visit  Stratford  at  some  time  during  your  administration 
of  its  affairs.  My  countrymen  begin  to  arrive  in  consider- 
able numbers  .  .  .  large  numbers  of  them  will  not  return 
home  without  visiting  the  birthplace  of  Shakespeare." 

LEE  (SIR  SIDNEY),  Shakespeare's  Biographer. 

3rd  February,  1899. 

Postponing  a  visit  to  Stratford  on  account  of  having  to 
attend  the  Shakespeare  birthday  dinner  of  the  Birmingham 
Society.  "  I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  '  Hamlet  '  .  .  . 
I  am  much  gratified  by  your  remarks  about  my  book.^^ 

Important.  The  last  part  of  the  letter  is  relative  to 
Lee''s  "  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  first  published  in  the  previous 
November. 

PIERREPONT  (EDWARDS),  United  States  Minister  to  Great 
Britain. 

Cavendish  Square,  20th  April,  1877. 

"...  I  sincerely  regret  that  Mrs.  Pierrepont  and  I  cannot 
come  to  Stratford-on-Avon  on  the  23  rd  inst.  {^Shakespeare's 
birthday).  ...  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be 
present.  Shakespeare  is,  I  believe,  read  quite  as  much  in 
America  as  in  England  and  we  enjoy  his  undying  fame  and 
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feel  almost  as  much  pride  in  his  increasing  renown  as  thd'  he 
had  been  born  in  the  United  States. 

"  So  marvellous  are  his  revelations  of  human  nature  that 
some  have  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was  inspired  while 
others  have  insisted  that  one  of  his  meager  learning  could 
fiever  have  written  the  Plays ;  and  books  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  Lord  Bacon,  and  not  Shakespeare,  was  the 
author  of  these  surpassing  productions.  But  anyone  familiar 
with  Lord  Bacon's  life  &  writings,  might  know  that  Bacon 
could  no  ??Jore  have  written  the  plays^  than  Shakespeare  could 
have  written  the  Novum  Orgajium. 

"As  time  grows  old,  the  memory  of  Shakespeare  will  be 
more  and  more  revered  and  his  name  will  never  be  forgotten  in 
America  while  our  common  language  endures." 

SCADDING  (HENRY),  Author  of  "  Shakespeare,  the  Seer,  the 
Interpreter^''  &c. 

T'oronto^  loth  October,  1879. 

"  I  rather  hastily  said  that  I  would  guarantee  Five 
Guineas  to  the  Memorial  (^Shakespeare^  Fund — and  so 
entitle  myself  to  the  Garick  (sic)  portrait.  ...  I  find  it 
more  convenient,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  to  enclose 
the  sum  of  ;^i-5s-  to  be  set  down  as  my  personal  sub- 
scription. ...  I  enjoy  every  day  the  admirable  little 
Shakespeare  so  kindly  procured  for  me  by  you :  it  is  a 
very  pleasant  reminder  of  Stratford  as  well  as  of  the  Poet.'' 


FORBES-ROBERTSON  (Sir  JOHNSTON),  Actor. 

Bedford  Square,  12th  October,  1898. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  picture  of  jiiyself 
as  "  Macbeth." 

With      two     photographs     of     the     famous     Actor     as 
"  Macbeth." 
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FRITH  (WILLIAM  P.),  Royal  Academician. 

Bayswater,  17th  May,  1883.     To  Bram  Stoker. 

"I  am  painting  a  picture  of  Beatrice  in  the  Honey- 
suckle Bower  with  the  attendant  ladies.  .  .  .  Kindly  send 
me  the  address  of  the  person  who  made  the  female  dresses 
for  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing."  Mr.  Irving  was  so 
kind  as  to  say  he  would  lend  me  any  dress  that  I  might 
find  useful  for  a  picture,  but  as  the  dresses  are  in  constant 
use  at  the  Lyceum  I  don't  see  how  that  could  be  managed — 
the  dress  that  would  suit  my  purpose  is  the  terra  cotta  one 
worn  by  Miss  Ellen  T^erry  &  I  suppose  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  my  having  a  copy  of  it  made  by  the  original 
inventor."     Etc. 

^*^  Veby  important 

Sir  Henry  Irving  was  at  this  time  playing  Benedick 
to  the  Beatrice  of  Miss  Ellen  T'erry  in  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre. 

FURNISS     (HARRY),    the  famous    Black    and    White    Artist, 
Contributor  to  "  Punchy'  etc. 

St  Edmund's  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  n.d.  (1901).  To 
Bram  Stoker  (Irving's  manager). 

"  By  the  way,  my  son  and  daughter  are  awfully  anxious 
to  see  CoRiOLANUS.  If  you  could  spare  a  couple  of  seats 
to-night  ...  it  would  just  fit  in."     Etc. 

Very  fine  letter,  with  a  clever  sketch  of  Furniss  carrying 
golf  sticks. 

"  Coriolanus"  was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  in  April  1901, 
and  was  Irving's  last  new  Shakespearean  production. 

GREET  (PHILIP  BEN),  Actor-Manager. 

Market  Harboro',  i6th  November,  1882.  To  Bram 
Stoker. 

"  One  of  my  relations  is  very  anxious  for  me  to  form  a 
Shakespearean  Company.  ...   I  should  like  to  do  as  a  chief 
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piece  '  Much  Ado  ' !  Do  you  think  Mr.  Irving  would  consent 
to  my  adopting  his  arrangement  of  the  text  and  following  the 
rendition  of  the  piece,  as  well  as  we  can,  by  his  Company  ? 
This  as  regards  the  general  performance,  as  we  could  not,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  approach  it  as  a  production,  that  will  rest 
with  our  managers.  The  play  is  so  simply,  yet  completely 
set  forth  in  Mr.  Irving's  book,  it  is  impossible  to  find  its 
equal.  I  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  really  good  company 
with,  I  hope.  Miss  Ella  Dietz  as  the  leading  lady,  and  to 
play  in  conjunction  one  or  two  of  the  least  acted  comedies 
and  '  As  You  Like  It.'  .  .  .  What  a  success  you  have  at 
the  Lyceum.  What  do  we  not  owe  to  that  stage  ?  I  am 
longing  to  get  to  the  *  Ly.'  "     Etc. 

The  "  success  at  the  Lyceum "  was  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  which  Irving  produced  in  October  1882. 


HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS  (J.  O.),  the  Shakespearean  Editor 
and  Critic, 

Brixton  Hill,  25th  August,  1852. 

"...  Hoping  you  will  not  forget  me  should  you  hear  of 
any  old  poetry  or  old  Shakespeares."     Etc. 

IRVING  (SIR  HENRY),  the  famous  Shakespearean  Actor  and 
Editor. 

Bristol,  19th  December,  1882.     To  Mrs  Hoey. 

"  Would  you  be  able  to  come  to  Hamlet  on  Dec.  30th. 
viz  : — Opening  Night  ?  " 


IRVING  (H.  B.),  Actor  and  Brainatist. 

Savoy  Theatre,  Strand,  2nd  June,  1917.     To  Mr  Bagot. 

"  I  shall  be  honoured  to  join  the  central  committee  for  the 
Presenting  to  Italy  of  a  Monument  to  Shakespeare, 
and  shall  be  very  pleased  to  be  of  any  assistance  I  can  in 
furthering  so  noble  a  scheme." 

L 
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JONES  (GEORGE),  American  Tragedian. 

1 6th  February,  1836. 

"  .  .  .  I  was  beholden  to  your  criticism  upon  my  fourth 
appearance  in  Hamlet  {vide  Herald,  Oct.  26)  I  play'd  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Poles  last  Saturday  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  press  were  denied  as  you  specified  (&  justly)  with 
indignation.  This  morng.  an  article  has  appeared  in  the 
Herald  containing  this  sentence,  which  if  I  deserve  it,  You 
I  am  sure  can  judge.  '  Of  the  acting  generally  we  can  say 
that  Mr.  Kemble's  was  as  effective  &  gentlemanly  as  Mr. 
G,  Jones  was  the  reverse.'  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Editor  concerning  this."     Etc. 

JONES  (SIR  WILLIAM),  the  eminent  Orientalist  and  Jurist. 

Circa  1785.  To  Richard  Johnson.  Concerning  the 
learning  of  the  "  Shastres  "  ;  and  concluding  with  a  reference 
to  a  "  Shakespearian  "  Sanscrit  drama. 

".  .  .  Be  assured  that  I  will  never  omit  any  just  occasion 
of  serving  the  Pearl  of  Rama.  ...  I  am  deep  in  a  Sanscrit 
Drama  of  seven  acts,  wonderfully  like  Shakespear,  you  shall 
have  the  translation  when  it  is  finished." 

Sir  William  Jones  was  the  first  English  Scholar  to  master 
Sanscrit.  He  was  the  Founder  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society, 
and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1772,  and 
a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  at  the  same  time  as  Garrick, 
of  which  Dr  Johnson  was  the  presiding  genius. 

See  Illustration 


KEAN   (ELLEN),  Shakespearean  Actress.      Played  Romeo  to 
the  Juliet  of  Fanny  Kemble. 

Edinburgh,  8th  March,  n.y.  (.?  i860).     To  Mrs  Smithers. 

"...   He  (Charles  Kean)  had  much  anxiety  during  his 
brief  stay  in  London  .  .  .  today  for  the  first  time  since  he  gave 
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up  the  Princesses  Theatre,  he  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  gout.  It 
has  attacked  his  head  and  his  right  hand.  We  must  look  to 
severe  remedies,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  his  sword 
tomorrow  night  in  '  Richard  III '  .  .  .  the  houses  are  very- 
fine  and  he  (Charles)  is  acting  like  himself."     Etc. 

KEMBLE   (JOHN    PHILIP),  Shakespearean  Actor,  brother  of 
Mrs  Siddons. 

Dublin,  14th  June,  1809.  To  Joseph  C.  Walker,  the 
Irish  Antiquary. 

"  .  .  .  I  leave  it  (Dublin)  with  all  the  regret  that  can  be 
felt  by  one  who  hopes  he  has  taste  enough  to  know  the 
value  of  commendation  from  an  Author  who  dares  in  these 
times  to  avow  his  admiration  of  the  severe  Muse  that  inspired 
Shakespeare's  Timon.  I  wanted  too  to  ask  you  twenty 
things  about  difficulties  in  Dante — and  to  tell  you,  and  prove 
to  you,  that  I  was  mistaken  in  the  passage  we  read  together 
in  the  Georgicks. — Go  over  it  again,  and,  I  think,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  Temple  to  Augustus,  and  not  a 
Theatre,  he  is  talking  of; — in  one  word  as  I  am  convinced 
that  the  boasted  ancient  stage  with  its  musick,  its  dances,  its 
masks,  &c.  &c.  &c.  was  in  the  representation  very  unnatural 
(I  mean  exaggerated  beyond  any  possibility  of  its  being 
affecting)  so  all  that  belongs  to  its  mechanicks  is  equally 
unintelligible  to  our  modern  possible  taste."     Etc. 

Kemble  had  a  larger  range  of  characters  in  which  he 
excelled  any  other  English  tragedian.  Coriolanus  was 
his  masterpiece.  Hamlet,  King  John^  Petruchio,  Wolsey^ 
Hotspur,  the  Duke  (in  "  Measure  for  Measure "),  Leontes 
and  Brutus  are  only  a  few  among  the  parts  in  which  he 
won  high  commendation. 

KENDAL  (MADGE),  Actress. 

June  22nd,  n.y.  (19 17).     To  Mr  Bagot. 

"  Both  my  husband  &  self  will  gladly  add  our  names  to  yr. 
list  for  a  Monument  of  Shakespeare  for  Rouen."     Etc. 
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LEKAIN   (HENRI    LOUIS),   the  eminent  French  Tragedian. 
Paris,  I  St  October,  1776. 

(Translation)  :  "  It  is  intended  to  play  at  Marseilles  a 
tragedy  suitable  for  that  place.  .  .  .  The  theatre  was  then 
occupied  with  the  tragedy  of  Coriolanus^  and  that  circumstance 
has  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  toleration  of  my  delay  and 
the  reply  of  M.  de  Segur  has  entirely  justified  it;  our 
interests  are  always  in  good  hands."     Etc. 

MACLISE    (DANIEL),    the    Shakespearean    Historical   Fainter. 

14  Russell  Place  (no  date).     To  Mrs  Hall. 

"  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  note  with  its  sugges- 
tion of  a  new  subject  for  a  picture  about  Shakespeare. 
The  situation  of  Sweet  Will,  Rare  Ben  and  their  Contem- 
poraries at  the  Tomb  of  Spenser,  and  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  would  of  itself  create  an  interest  that  would  com- 
pensate for  the  poorest  pictorial  treatment.  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  I  am  the  man  to  cope  with  it,  it  is  scarcely 
my  genre ;  but  we  will  see — sometime — if  no  one  else  steps 
in."     Etc. 

^^  An  Extremely  Fine  Letter.  The  subject  sug- 
gested is  Spenser's  funeral,  when,  according  to  Camden,  the 
hearse  was  "  attended  by  poets,  and  mournful  elegies  and 
poems,  with  the  pens  that  wrote  them,  were  thrown  into  his 
tomb." 

Maclise  exhibited  several  Shakespearean  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  including  "  Macbeth  and  the  Weird 
Sisters,"  "Malvolio  and  the  Countess,"  "Orlando  about 
to  engage  with  the  Duke's  Wrestler,"  etc.;  the  last-named 
is  one  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures. 

MALONE   (EDMOND),  the  Shakespearean  Scholar,  Critic  and 
Author. 

Queen  Anne  Street,  20th  September,  1 790.   To  his  publisher. 

"  I  think  some  time  ago  I  mentioned  to  you  that  I 
had  got  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare  engraved  by  Mr.  Hall  for 
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the  large  octavo  edition,  from  the  Duke  of  Chandos's 
picture ;  but  I  imagine  it  has  escaped  your  memory,  for  I 
see  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  first  volumes  printed 
at  your  house,  that  the  old  head  is  spoken  of,  as  to  be 
prefixed.  I  suppose  this  note,  which  applied  to  Mr. 
Steevens'  former  edition,  has  been  suffered  to  remain  inad- 
vertently."    Etc. 

Important.  Relative  to  the  portrait  to  be  used  for 
Malone's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works. 

MASON  (WILLIAM),  the  iSt/i  century  Foet  and  Biographer  of 
Gray. 

Aston,  26th  May,  1792.  To  Edmond  Malone,  the 
famous  Shakespearean  Scholar  and  Critic. 

"  I  have  for  many  years  neglected  to  examine  the  various 
Editions  of  Shakespeare,  wch.  have  been  published  since 
Warburton's.  I  must  therefore  take  shame  to  myself,  when 
I  own,  that  I  have  not  seen  more  of  your  edition  than  a 
general  turning  over  of  some  of  its  volumes  has  given  me, 
wch.  however  has  convinced  me,  that  you  have  taken  such 
very  minute  accurate  &  laudable  pains  in  restoring  the  text, 
that,  I  think,  you  might  well  have  spared  yourself  the  trouble 
of  taking  notice  of  so  poor  an  antagonist  as  you  have,  in  the 
Pamphlet  you  have  done  me  the  honour  to  send  me,  &  to 
whom  I  think,  you  have  given  more  than  ample  confutation. 
I  guess  him  to  be  the  same  person,  who  a  few  years  ago 
treated  the  late  Mr.  T.  Warton  with  the  same  sort  of 
scurility,  but  I  neither  know  nor  wish  to  know  his  name. 
I  should  (were  I  you)  have  contented  myself  with  calling 
him  in  Shakespeare  phrase 

'  A  Captious  &  unteemable  Sieve.* 

But  here,  you  see,  I  adopt  a  reading,  wch.  you  have  discarded 
&  for  this  reason.  To  teem  or  team  (I  know  not  wch.  is  the 
right  spelling)  is  a  northern  verb  used  for  pouring  one  thing 
thro'  another,  or  into  another.  That  species  of  Sieve  or 
Etamine,  wh.  separates  Flour  from  Bran,  is  with  us  called 
a   temze ;    Hence    therefore   the   word   might   be   alter'd   to 
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untemzible,  a  Sieve  wch.  will  let  nothing  pass  thro'  it. 
And  tho  I  cannot  in  A/I's  Weil  that  Ends  Well  find  the 
passage  &  therefore  am  ignorant  of  the  context,  yet  the 
Epithet  Captious  leads  me  to  think  that  Shakespeare  meant 
to  say,  that  the  person  spoken  to  was  so  captious,  that  he 
would  let  nothing  pass,  like  a  sieve  of  too  close  a  fabric  or 
texture.  I  by  no  means  however  wish  you  to  adopt  either 
of  these  readings  in  your  next  edition,  lest  they  should  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  that  Mr.  Mason  (John  Monck  Mason, 
the  Shakespearean  Commentator),  some  of  whose  notes  you 
have  already  admitted,  wch  1  have  heard  were  supposed  to 
be  mine,  &  whom  I  take  to  be  the  gentleman  who  published 
an  Edition  of  Massinger."     Etc. 

The  passage  "  a  captious  &  unteemable  sieve  "  appears  in 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  Act  I,  Scene  3,  as  "this 
captious  and  intenible  sieve." 

See   Illustration 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  the  Poet. 

Mayfield  Cottage,  21st  February,  18 14.    To  Leigh  Hunt. 

"...  If  Wordsworth's  absurdities  had  not  been  so 
rudely  handled,  we  should  have  had  more  of  his  greatness, 
and  /  think  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  if  Shakespere  had  critics 
standing  centinels  over  every  pun  and  conceit  that  wanted  to  escape., 
we  should  have  lost  many  a  beauty  that  has  rushed  out  headlong 
with  them.  It  is  the  talent  of  our  present  race  of  critics 
that  makes  them  as  pernicious  as  they  are  formidable."     Etc. 

An  extremely  fine  and  important  Letter,  written  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  when  in  prison. 

NORTON    (Hon.    Mrs    CAROLINE),    Poetess    and   Novelist, 
Granddaughter  of  Richard  Br  ins  ley  Sheridan. 

Bolton  Street,  n.d.  (1839).  To  W.  C.  Macready,  the 
Actor. 

"  Will  it  be  one  of  your  nights  for  acting  ?  I  hope  so. 
One  of  my  boys  told  me  he  had  seen  "  The  Tempest "  and 
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had  taken  Shakespeare  with  him  to  refer  to,  'in  case  he 
did  not  understand,'  this,  at  ten  years  old,  is  a  great  sign  of 
taste  for  the  drama."     Etc. 

Macready  played  in  an  elaborate  revival  of  "  The  Tempest " 
in  the  early  part  of  1839. 


PATON  (Sir  J.  NOEL),  the  Artist. 

Dunfermline,  23rd  September,  1847.     ^^  J*  Hogarth. 

"  It  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  have  given 
you  permission  to  include  both  of  my  Pictures  in  your  publi- 
cation but  the  smaller  work  "  Oberon  and  Titania"  being 
the  property  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  application  will 
have  to  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  that  Institution."     Etc. 

PINERO  (Sir  ARTHUR  W.),  Dramatist. 

Hamilton  Terrace,  17th  September,  1896.  To  Bram 
Stoker. 

"  Pray  tell  Irving  that  I  thank  him  warmly  for  his 
great  kindness.  From  my  heart,  I  wish  success  to 
Cymbeline.  ..."     Etc. 

ROSSETTI  (DANTE  GABRIEL),  the  Poet  and  Painter. 

19th  February,  1879.     To  Wm.  Davies,  the  Poet. 

"  Hamlet  to  hand.  It  is  full  of  admirable  points,  but  on 
seeing  it  I  am  led  to  wonder  that  I  should  have  mistakenly 
fixed  on  a  subject  which  can  develope  so  limited  a  side  of  the 
artist's  gift  in  this  method  which  the  Milton  series  showed  to 
be  endlessly  diversified.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  2  Keats 
Poems  are  the  best  for  the  purpose  after  all.  I  think  perhaps 
my  first  notion  of  "  As  You  Like  It "  may  have  been  the 
most  appropriate  among  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  forest 
life,  deer,  &c.,  would  afford  material. 

"  I  would  .  .  like  to  have.  .  .  .  the  2  Keats  sets  paying  of 
course  the  same.  But  if  not,  then  the  Tempest  you  speak  of, 
&  the  Isabella.     The  Te??jpest  shd.  be  very  good.     Perhaps 
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in  the  Hamlet^  the  finest  for  composition  is  the  last  of  all, 
where  the  movement  gives  a  full  chance.  Excellent  are  the 
expressions  of  the  King  &  Queen  upon  the  play^  ct  many 
others."     Etc. 

^^^  Extremely  Important. 

Rossetti's  memory  was  almost  preternatural,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  favourite  writers,  such  as  Shakespeare,  exhaustive. 

ST  MUDE  (FRANCIS),  Actor. 

23rd  November,  1825. 

Applying  for  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and 
appending  a  list  of  parts  which  he  plays,  viz. : 

Othello^  lago  or  Cassia. 
Macbeth  or  Macduff] 
Hotspur  or  Prince. 
Hamlet  or  Ghost. 
Brutus,  Cassius  or  Antony. 
Shy  lock  or  Bassanio. 
Wolsey.,  King  or  Cro??iwell. 
Etc.,  Etc. 

SCHROEDER  (FRIEDRICH  LUDWIG),  the  most  famous 
Actor  and  Actor-manager  in  Gennany  of  the  iSth  century. 

Undated  (circa  1778). 

(Translation) :  "  My  chest  is  so  bad,  my  dear  Professor, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  play  the  part  of  '  Lear,' 
although  I  would  much  desire  to  obtain  your  applause  in  this 
role.  It  is  my  only  wish  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  men  of 
your  stamp  in  the  execution  of  my  difficult  profession. 

"  I  beg  you  to  be  satisfied  with  my  '  Hamlet  '  next 
Monday  which  I  will  play  as  well  as  I  can  owing  to  the 
circumstances  of  my  ill  health.   .   .   ." 

^*^  Of  the  Utmost  Importance,  a  propos  of  the  popularity  of 
Shakespeare  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Shakespeare's 
plays  were  frequently  acted  in  Germany  during  the  Great 
War. 
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Schroeder's  greatest  merit  was  the  introduction  of  Shake- 
speare to  the  German  stage.  On  the  20th  September,  1766, 
"  Hamlet  "  was  played  first,  and  it  was  that  evening  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  on  the  German 
stage.  All  former  efforts  to  introduce  Shakespeare  had  failed 
because  of  the  clumsiness  of  the  adapters  and  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  actors.  With  Schroeder  the  acting  was 
placed  on  a  very  high  level. 

With  this  performance  the  German  stage  was  free  for 
Shakespeare.  In  the  following  three  months,  in  Hamburg 
alone,  "  Hamlet "  was  played  thirteen  times,  and  from  that 
town  the  drama  went  triumphantly  throughout  the  towns  of 
Germany. 

Schroeder  played  "Othello,"  "Measure  for  Measure," 
"  King  Lear,"  "  Richard  II,"  "  Henry  IV,"  and  "  Macbeth." 

See  Illustration 

SIDDONS  (Mrs  SARAH). 

Paddington,  June  i8th,  1812.      To  Mrs  PiozzT. 

In  which  she  quotes  from  "  Hamlet,"  a  propos  of  a  final 
leave-taking  from  the  stage. 

"...  I  am  free  to  confess  it  will  to  me  be  awful  and 
aff'ecting  to  know  one  is  doing  the  most  indifferent  thing 
for  the  last  time.  ...  in  this  case  I  own  '  the  healthful  hue 
of  resolution  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.' 

"  I  feel  as  if  my  foot  were  now  on  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder  which  reaches  to  another  world,  give  me  good  prayers 
my  dear  friend  to  help  me  on  my  way  thither." 

^^^  Important.  Mrs  Siddons  took  her  farewell  of  the  stage 
on  29th  June  (eleven  days  after  writing  the  present  letter), 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  In  George  Steevens'  edition,  "healthful 
hue  "  is  printed  "  native  hue." 

The  quotation  is  from  the  famous  "  To  be  or  not  to  be  " 
speech  of  Hamlet,  in  Act  III,  Sc.  i. 

M 
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Mrs  H.  L.  Piozzi,  Dr  Johnson's  friend,  to  whom  the 
present  fine  letter  is  addressed,  described  Mrs  Siddons  as 
follows :  "  The  Earl  .  .  .  and  Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  Character 
of  Murphy's  Euphrasia  were  the  noblest  Specimens  of  the 
human  race  I  ever  saw." 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  CHARLES),  the  Poet.  Two 
original  Holograph  Manuscripts  and  two  Holograph  Letters 
Signed. 

1.  Shakespeare  and  the  Shakespearean  Stage. 

"  Massinger  Duke  of  Milan  as  much  better  than  Love's 
Sacrifice  as  it  is  inferior  to  Othello ;  &  the  comparison  with 
Ford  fair  and  reasonable — with  Shakespeare,  not.  .  .  .  What 
are  the  worst  offences  of  the  Shakespearean  stage  if 
we  compare  the  offenders  with  the  noisome  novelists  &  the 
putrescent  poeticules  of  contemporary  Paris — for  example, 
to  use  the  phrase  of  an  absurd  and  brutal  Englishman,  with 
the  hog  Zola  &  the  hog-louse  Maupassant  ? " 

^*^  Unpublished. 

See  Illustration 

2.  The  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare. 

"  Let  him  defile  the  birthplace  of  Burns,  if  the  Scotch 
will  allow  him ;  let  him  pollute  the  birthplace  of  Longfellow, 
if  the  Yankees  see  no  objection.  But  if  he  proposes  to 
contaminate  with  the  outrage  of  his  intrusion  the  birthplace 
o/"  Shakespeare,  let  the  disgust  &  indignation  of  all  English- 
men send  him  flying  with  a  single  kick  to — Malebolge ;  to 
the  particular  division  of  that  fragrant  abode  where  even  the 
eagle  eye  of  such  a  visitor  as  Dante  may  be  unable  to  discern 
whether  his  head  is  tonsured  or  is  not." 

3.  Holmwood,  22nd  June,  1879.  To  his  friend  and 
executor — Theodore  Watts  Dunton. 

A  superb  letter  of  1 2  pages  of  great  importance,  referring 
to  Shakespeare,  etc. 

"  .  .  .   As  to  my  MSS.  &  proofs,  the  unfinished  article  on 
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the  sham  Shakespearian  play  of  K.  Edw.  Ill  was  assuredly 
left  in  the  drawer  of  the  table  I  mentioned  together  with 
'  Capell's  Prolusions,'  &  in  that  book  a  small  slip  of  paper 
containing  notes  for  the  said  article.  Till  I  have  these  by 
me,  I  can  make  no  way  at  all  .  .  ." 

4.  Shiplake,  ist  August  (1875).  To  "My  dear  Brown" 
(Ford  Madox  Brown,  the  painter). 

A  propos  of  Brown's  painting  of  "  Cordelia  at  the  bedside 
of  Lear,"  comments  on  the  parentage  of  Cordelia^  quoting 
from  "  King  Lear  "  in  support  thereof. 

"...  I  was  shocked  to  see  in  Wm.  Rossetti's  note  in 
the  Academy  on  Your  Pictures  from  Lear  a  singular  over- 
sight, wh.  I  thought  of  writing  to  point  out,  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  Cordelia  was  born  of  a  different  mother  from  her 
sisters !  He  must  have  forgotten  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  a 
transcendant  scene  where  Kent  says  : — 

"  '  It  is  the  stars 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions ; 
Else  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.     (Act  IV,  Sc.  3).'  "      Etc. 

^*^  Extremely  Fine  and  Important.  There  is  also  a  refer- 
ence to  Tennyson's  play,  his  first  blank  verse  drama,  "  Queen 
Mary."  That  play  is  of  Shakespearean  interest,  for  it  was 
carefully  built  on  the  Shakespearean  model.  Adapted  to  the 
stage  by  Sir  Henry  Irving,  "Queen  Mary"  was  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  with  great  success  in  April,  1876. 

SYMONDS  (JOHN  ADDINGTON),  the  Author.  Wrote 
'■'' Shakspere' s  Predecessors  in  the  English  Drama,''  1884. 
The  Series  of  Three  Holograph  Letters  Signed,  relative  to 
Shakespeare. 

(a)  Davos  Platz,  2nd  December,  1881.  To  T.  Hall 
Caine. 

"...  I  fully  concur  with  the  views  you  set  forth — 
especially  with  your  vindication  of  the  independence  of  the 
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English   Sonnet,  &  with   what   you   say   about   the   recent 
expansion  of  the  EngUsh  Sonnet. 

"  I  would  only  remark  that,  historically  speaking,  from  the 
time  of  Wyat  our  poets  did  certainly  aim  at  making  a 
Sonnet  something  analogous  to  the  Italian  Sonnet  in  form. 
They  were  conscious  of  Italian  models,  however  much  they 
varied  them.  This  justifies  the  old  way  of  putting  the 
matter,  viz :  that  the  English  Sonnet  is  an  exotic  from  Italy 
which  has  been  so  acclimatized  as  to  have  assumed  new 
habit  in  the  locality  of  its  transplantation  .  .   . 

"  Some  of  La  Casa's  very  first  &  nearly  all  of  Berni's,  some 
of  Ariosto's  are  written  in  one  single  paragraph.  Even 
Petrarch  .  .  .  varies  both  his  metrical  form  and  his  method 
of  distributing  the  thought  over  the  double  sections.  1  feel 
sure  you  have  seized  a  critical  clue  of  great  value;  &  I  trust 
that  your  essay  will  arouse  attention  &  call  forth  opposition, 
in  order  that  some  of  the  old  fashioned  pedantries  about 
what  is  &  is  not  a  sonnet,  what  is  &  is  not  allowable  in 
departure  from  the  Italian  model,  may  be  blown  away. 

"  For  my  own  part  I  have  ever  regarded  the  Shaksperian 
&  Italian  as  two  separate  instruments,  designed  for  different 
but  equally  effective  uses." 

[h]  Davos  Platz,  25th  January,  1884.  To  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne. 

"  I  .  .  .  wish  to  announce  to  you  a  book  of  my  own  on 
the  early  Dramatists,  a  copy  of  which  has  I  hope  now  reached 
you.  .  .  .  But  your  own  most  admirable  '  Study  of  Shake- 
speare '  was  so  often  in  my  hands  during  the  composition  of 
the  volume,  &  I  found  myself  so  often  in  agreement  with 
you,  that  I  should  have  felt  it  wrong  not  to  bring  the  book 
before  your  notice. 

"  Do  not  think  me  guilty  of  spelling  Shakspere's  name  in 
deference  to  the  New  Sh.  Socy.  I  have  done  so  for  the  last 
twenty  years  on   the   understanding   that   it  was  upon   the 
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whole  the  most  authentic  mode  of  writing  the  name.     i.e.  the 
one  wh.  has  the  most  authority."     Etc. 

(c)  Davos  Platz,  Switzerland,  August  22nd,  1887.  To 
Mr  Ellis. 

Concerning  a  series  of  plays  for  a  new  volume  he  was 
about  to  publish  and  mentioning  Shakespeare. 

"On  looking  into  Heywood  to-day,  I  find  that  it  will 
cost  me  very  little  trouble  to  get  the  Introduction  ready.  .  .  . 

"  I  enclose  a  list  of  plays.  Counting  Edward  IV.  & 
Fair  Maid  of  the  West  as  4,  I  have  suggested  12  plays. 
Should  that  number  be  too  large,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Edward  IV.  could  best  be  sacrificed.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
omit  Loves  Mistress  for  many  reasons,  &  mainly  because  it 
displays  a  curious  form  (Midas  &  Apuleius)  &  illustrates  the 
habit  of  supplying  a  drama  with  a  running  criticism.  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece  has  also  special  claims,  for  its  analogy  with 
Shakespeare's  poem."     Etc. 

TENNYSON  (ALFRED,  Lord),  the  Poet. 

{a)  Farringford,  i6th  April,  1864.  To  Mrs  Flower,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Flower. 

"  Three  hundred  thanks  to  yourself  &  your  husband  for 
your  hospitable  invitation  to  the  Tercentenary  (of  Shakespeare's 
Birth)  at  Stratford.  If  I  ever  mingled  with  pomp,  pageant 
or  festival  I  would  come  to  yours,  not  only  to  do  homage  to 
the  name  of  Shakespeare,  but  in  memory  of  old  days  spent 
with  kind  friends."     Etc. 

{b)  Eaton  Square,  7th  April,  1878.  To  Sir  William 
Flower. 

"  All  thanks  for  your  courteous  note  &  for  the  honour 
you  do  me  in  drinking  my  health  at  your  Stratford  cele- 
brations.^''    Etc. 
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TERRY  (DANIEL),  Actor  and  Playwright, 

28th  November,  1827.     To  W.  M.  Turtt. 

Concerning  the  proposed  production  of  a  dramatic  piece 
by  his  correspondent. 

"...  were  it  Shake  sperian — don't  fear  to  tax  our  thea- 
trical assistance  in  nursing  &  decorating  your  Bantling,  if  it 
command  adoption,  &  do  not  too  anxiously  care  for  its 
literary  merits,  that  common  and  strong  interest  that  wins  its 
way  into  the  ordinary  &  common  sympathies  of  so  common 
&  mixed  an  audience  as  ours  is  worth  all  the  literary 
excellence  of  a  Jonson  &  an  Addison  combined."     Etc. 

"  Terry  appeared  in  many  Shakespearean  parts,  Prospero, 
FalstafF,  Macbeth,  etc.     His  FalstafF  was  good." — D.N.B. 

See  Illustration 

WALLER  (LEWIS),  Actor. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  undated.  To  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham. 

'*  All  right— I  will  do  my  best — please  tell  Brereton  I 
must  have  a  clear  half-hour  between  "  Still  Waters "  and 
"Julius  Caesar."     Etc. 

WALPOLE  (HORACE).  Two  superb  and  Highly  Important 
Holograph  Letters  Signed,  both  unpublished,  and  of  the 
greatest  Shakespearean  interest. 

[a]  Strawberry  Hill,  26th  July,  1788.  To  Dr  Lort,  the 
Antiquary. 

"  I  believed  the  doubtful  Works  were  Catherine  Parr's 
for  two  reasons ;  one,  because  it  is  certain  she  was  an 
Authoress,  &  I  do  not  recollect  that  Catherine  of  Arragon 
was,  but  from  the  ascription  of  that  doubtfull  piece  to  her ; 
&  when  the  one  Catherine  was  an  Authoress  &  both  lived 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  extraordinary  in  that 
inaccurate  age  that  they  should  have  been  confounded.   .  .  . 
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TERRY 

Actual  size,  9  6^'  7|  inches 
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WALPOLE 

Actual  size,  7§  ^j'  62  inches 
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I  think  I  recollect  that  Cath.  Parr  was  jealous  of  her  last 
husband  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  The  first  Catherine 
being  a  Spaniard,  tho  long  naturalised  here  inclines  me  to 
doubt  her  having  written  in  English,  tho  Shakespeare  had 

CAUSE    enough    to    SUPPOSE    SHE    TALKED    ENGLISH    READILY. 

Tho  Lady  Tyrwhit  might  not  present  the  book  to  Elizabeth 
when  a  Prisoner  in  the  Tower,  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
she  might  offer  it  to  her  Majesty  at  the  Tower,  whence  I 
think  she  proceeded  on  her  accession."     Etc.,  etc. 

See  Illustration 

{b)  Park  Place,  September  27th,  1795.  To  Daniel 
Lysons,  the  Topographer. 

Referring  to  Ireland's  Shakespeare  Forgeries,  etc. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  any  new  lie  that  Ireland  tacks  to  his 
legend ;  were  He  /c  coin  himself  into  a  Grandson  of  Shake- 
spear^  with  his  ignorance  of  all  probabilities,  it  would  be  but 
an  addition  to  his  bederoll  of  Incredibilities.  My  wives 
have  met  me  here  from  Cheltenham  and  return  with  me  to 
our  homes  on  tuesday."     Etc. 

^'^^  Unpublished.  Written  at  the  time  William  Henry  Ireland 
was  issuing  his  Shakespearean  forgeries.  Walpole  was  not 
one  of  those  deceived  by  the  imitations. 

WILDE  (OSCAR),  Wit  and  Dramatist. 

Signed  "Oscar  Wilde."  Chelsea  (1884,5).  To  "My 
dear  Bobbie  "  (Sherard  (?),  Wilde's  Biographer). 

{a)  "Enclosed  is  the  praise  of  the  Philistines." 

"...     I     HAVE     BEEN    .SPEAKING     AT     StRATFORD     ABOUT 

Shakespeare,  but  in  spite  of  that  enjoyed  my  visit  im- 
mensely. My  reception  was  semi-royal,  and  the  volunteers 
played  God  Save  the  Queen  in  my  honour." 

Wilde  lectured  upon  Shakespeare  during  1884-5:  doubt- 
less the  Praise  of  the  Philistines  refers  to  attacks  upon  his 
Shakespeare  lectures. 
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Shakespeare's  "  W.  H." 

(f?)  Signed  "  Oscar,"  3  pages,  Lyric  Club,  Piccadilly 
East,  W.     To  the  same  (?).     (1889.) 

"  Wisden  is  obviously  Willie  Hughes  in  a  reincarnation 
— that  is  why  he  is  so  delightful.  He  is  very  honey-coloured 
and  charming."     Etc. 

In  Blackv^ood's  Magazine  for  January  1889  Wilde  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  :  "  Mr.  W.  H."  This  is  the  W.  H. 
to  whom  Shakespeare  addressed  his  Sonnets.  "  W.  H.,"  Wilde 
averred,  was  a  lad  named  "  Willie  Hughes "  who  took  a 
female  part  in  the  acting  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  there 
being  no  actresses  in  those  days. 

WILKS  (ROBERT). 

January  29th,  171 3.  The  Original. 

Property  Bill  certified  by  him  and  Barton  Booth  in  respect 
of  Mrs  Cutburt's  account  for  "  Imbroadering  and  puting 
Jewells  For  Mrs.  Oldfeild  For  Anna  Bullen.        ;^o-  7-  6." 

Signed       "  Seaven  ShilP-  sixpence. 

Rob.  Wilks. 
B.  Booth." 

Anne  Oldfield  in  the  part  of  Anne  Bullen  (Shakespeare's 
Henry  Fill). 

Mrs  Oldfield  was  the  celebrated  actress  of  the  early  1 8th 
century.  Campbell  imagines  her  to  have  been,  apart  from 
the  majesty  of  Mrs  Siddons,  "  the  most  beautiful  woman 
that  ever  trod  the  British  stage."  She  appeared  in  1723 
as  Princess  Catharine  in  Hill's  "  Henry  V "  altered  from 
Shakespeare. 

Wilks  appeared  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  "  First 
part  of  Henry  IV,"  Hamlet,  Antony,  Macduff^,  Othello, 
Henry  VI,  Buckingham  in  "Henry  VIII"  and  Hastings 
in  "  Richard  III."  He  was  manager  of  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  and  later  of  Drury  Lane. 
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Booth  appeared  in  several  of  Shakespeare's  characters. 
Davies  preferred  his  Brutus  to  that  of  Quin,  but  judged  his 
Lear  inferior  to  that  of  Garrick.  Booth's  "Henry  VIII," 
in  which  he  succeeded  Betterton,  was  greatly  admired. 

WILSON  (JOHN),  Bookseller, 

London,  12th  December,  1831.  To  James  Maidment, 
the  Scottish  Antiquary  and  Collector. 

"  I  beg  leave  to  forward  you  a  list  of  my  Quarto  plays. 
.  .  .  We  have  just  had  a  sale  of  them  in  London  where 
they  sold  extremely  well,  particularly  the  rare  ones,  indeed  I 
am  creditably  informed  that  the  gentleman  who  collected 
them  during  the  last  6  or  7  years  actually  realised  a  profit 
of  30  or  40  per  cent  on  the  rare  articles."     Etc. 

In  the  list  which  accompanies  the  letter  we  note : 

Shakespeare's   Hejiry    VIII.      With  a  MS.  note  by 
Boswell,  1758.     4s. 

Cymbel'we  by  Hawkins,  1759.      2s. 

Dekker's    Match    Mee   in    London.      Fine    copy   very 
neat,  163 1.     £\,  5s. 

YOUNG  (CHARLES  MAYNE),  the  Shakespearean  Actor. 

A  humorous  Address  (in  rhyme)  to  his  fellow  Actors  and 
Actresses,  headed  "  Govent  Garden  Theatre  or  the  meeting 
of  the  Company."     Addressed  to  Thos.  Winstanley. 

"  Walk  in  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
Old  Thespis  well  known  in  Theatrical  Art 
Is  said  to  have  modestly  jogged  in  a  Cart 

Time  was  ('tis  veracity  makes  me  not  mar  it) 
Statira  and  Juliet  {Romeo  and  Juliet)  would  ride  in 
the  Basket. 

First   John   Kemble    stepp'd   forth   in   a    coat   rather 

shabby 
As  he'd  travell'd  all  night  from  Guilford's  fam'd  Abbey 

N 
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Where  he  croak'd  to  the  rustics  with  natural  fire 
That  part  of   importance,  old    Lawrence    the    Friar 
■   [Romeo  aiid  Juliet) 

Then  appear' d  a  performer  much  given  to  marry 

'Tis  certain  that  Pope's  quite  at  home  in  King  Harry 

[Henry  VIII) 
Give  him  time  and  that  monarch  he'll  fairly  outdo 
In  succession  of  Wives — he  has  got  rid  of  Two. 

Chas.  Kemble  came  strutting  'tis  fact  as  I  vow 

That  this  tragical  hero  is  too  stiff  to  bow 

Like  Lord  Burleigh  he  spoke  not,  but  travers'd  the  room 

Wrapt  up  in  a  chaos  of  darkness  &  gloom 

Yet  he  started,  turned  pale,  at  observing  a  youth 

Who  gives  to  his  characters  spirit  and  truth 

Who  displays  animation  in  action  &  feature 

Nor  unfrequently  throws  in  nice  touches  of  nature 

Then  silence  each  envious  and  critical  tongue 

Give  him  time  to  improve  and  consider  he's  Young." 

Written  at  the  time  of  Young's  first  appearance  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  in  1808.  Joseph  Knight  in  the  D.N.B. 
says  that  "  Young  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  member 
of  the  Kemble  school.  He  succeeded  Kemble  as  '  the  leading 
English  tragedian.'  His  best  parts  are  said  to  have  been 
Hamlet,  Octavian,  Macbeth,  Prospero,  Cassius  and  Daran 
in  the  '  Exile.'  Mrs.  Piozzi  speaks  of  his  Lear  affecting  her 
almost  to  hysterics." 

The  Autograph  of  this  eminent  Actor  is  of  the  utmost 
rarity. 

•  The  price  of  this  extensive  and  precious  Collection 

[No.  '^']y  pages  70  to  98)  is  ;^iooo. 
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CHALON 

FALSTAFF  IN  THE  BUCK-BASKET. 
Actual  size,  17f  hy  llj  inches 


38 
CHALON  (A.  E.),  Royal  Academician.     The  Original  Draw- 
ing, in  Sepia  and  White,  of  the  basket  scene  from 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

^^Falstaff]  I'll   in,   I'll   in,  follow   your   friend's   council,— 
I'll  in. 

Mrs  Page.  What,   Sir    John    Falstaff !     Are    these    your 
letters,  knight  ? 

Falstaff.  I  love  thee  and  none  but  thee  ;  help  me  away  : 
let  me  creep  in  here;  I'll  never- " 

Act  III,  Scene  3. 

Alfred  Edward  Chalon,  portrait  and  subject  painter,  was 
born  at  Geneva  in  1780,  exhibited  his  first  picture  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  18 10,  becoming  a  member  in  18 16.  He 
was  "  the  most  fashionable  portrait  painter  in  water-colours  " 
of  his  day.  His  portraits  were  never  commonplace,  but 
possessed  a  dashing  grace  and  elegance.  He  was  the  first  to 
paint  Queen  Victoria  after  her  accession,  and  became  water- 
colour  painter  to  Her  Majesty.  Chalon  also  painted  in  oils, 
and  upwards  of  three  hundred  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  elsewhere  during  his  life. 

See  Illustration 
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CORBOULD    (EDWARD    H.).      The    Original   Water- 
colour  Drawing  of  a  scene  from 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

This  very  delightful  Drawing  is  signed  in  full  by  the 
Artist  "  Edward  Corbould  i  839." 

This  famous  water-colour  painter  was  the  son  of  Henry, 
the  historical  painter.  A  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Edward  won  the  gold  medals  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the 
years  1834,  '5,  and  '6.  He  first  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1835.  The  main  work  of  his  life  was  in  the 
production  of  scenes  illustrating  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare. He  painted  in  the  careful  stippled  manner  that  is 
more  adapted  to  miniature  portrait  and  illustration.  Edward 
started  exhibiting  at  the  New  Water  Colour  Society  (later  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours)  in  1837.  ^^^ 
Prince  Consort  purchased  his  water-colour  painting  of  "  The 
Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  in  1842,  and  nine  years  later 
Corbould  became  "  instructor  of  historical  painting  to  the 
Royal  Family,"  and  for  twenty-one  years  taught  various 
members  of  that  family.  Queen  Victoria  bought  many  of 
his  best  works.  The  National  Gallery  of  New  South  Wales 
possesses  Corbould's  "Lady  Godiva."  Many  of  his  paint- 
ings were  engraved. 

See  Illustration 


CORBOULD 

"THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE." 
OfigCna!  Drawinsi,  Actual  size,  13  by  9?  inches 


DICKSEE 

OPHELIA 
Original  painting.     Actual  size,  38  by  2'\'i  inches 
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DICKSEE  (T.  P.),  Royal  Acadeinician.    The  Original  Paint- 
ing in  Oils  of 

Ophelia. 

Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1859. 

This  very  delightful  picture  illustrates  the  scene  referred 
to  by  Shakespeare  in  the  lines : 

"  And  I   of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  sucked  the  honey  of  his  music  vows, 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh." 

{Hamlet^  Act  I  11^  See  fie  i.) 

Ophelia,  clad  all  in  white,  is  seated  on  the  bank  of  a  pool. 
Her  expression  is  one  of  deepest  sorrow.  The  woodland 
around  is  exquisitely  painted,  and  the  whole  picture  is  one 
of  rare  beauty. 

;^200 

See  Illustration 
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HERRICK   (W.  S.),  Royal  Academician. 

The  Original  Oil  Painting,  Signed,  of  a  scene  from 

Othello  1876 

Act  I.     Scene  I. 
Othello  is  taking  leave  of  Desdembna — 

"  Othello.   O  my  fair  warrior ! 
Desdemona.   My  dear  Othello  ! 
Othello.   It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content. 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy  !  " 

This  fine  picture  depicts  Sir  Henry  Irving  as  Othello 
and  Miss  Isabella  Bateman  (the  American  actress)  as 
Desdemona. 

Irving  produced  Othello  on  Monday,  14th  Feb.  1876, 
for  the  first  time.  The  present  Picture  was  painted  soon 
after.     It  is  dated  1876. 

W.  S.  Herrick  was  a  subject  painter  of  the  19th  century, 
and  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  from  1852  to  1880. 
Among  his  Shakespearean  exhibits  were — 

1854.  "Imogen." 

1857.  Hamlet — "The  Chamber  Scene." 

1859.  Othello—"  Look  to  her.  Moor." 

1 86 1 .  Much  Ado—"  Which  is  Beatrice  ?  " 

1869.  The  Merchant  of  Venice — "Have  mercy,  Jew." 

1872.  Twelfth  Night — "My  father  had  a  daughter." 

1873.  Othello — "My  Life  upon  her  Faith." 

1873.  "  Imogen  entering  the  cave." 

1 874.  Romeo  and  Juliet — "  O  Romeo,  Romeo  !  " 
1877.  As  You  Like  It — "Rosalind." 


See  Illustration 


HERRICK 

OTHELLO    AND    DESDEMONA 
Oil  Painting.     Actiial  size,  20  by  16  inches 
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HOPPNER  (JOHN),  Roya/ Jcademkian,  1758-1810. 

His  Copy  in  Oils  of  Gainsborough's  noble  Picture  of  the 
Great  Actor,  David  Garrick. 

This  exceedingly  important  oil  painting  by  John  Hopp- 
ner,  R.A.,  was  painted  sometime  between  the  years  1766 
and  1790.  The  original  was  painted  by  Gainsborough 
for  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-on-Avon  in  1766.  It 
-  was  said  by  Mrs  Garrick  "  to  be  the  best  portrait  ever 
taken  '  of  her  Davy.'  " — See  D.N.B. 

Hoppner,  Gainsborough's  equally  famous  contemporary, 
was  extremely  fond  of  that  painter's  work,  and  copied  his 
world-famous  picture  "  The  Blue  Boy,"  now  in  America, 
and  formerly  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 
Hoppner's  "Blue  Boy,"  after  Gainsborough,  is  in  New 
York,  the  property  of  George  Hearn. 

The  present  picture  of  Garrick  shows  the  great  Actor 
"  whole  length  leaning  against  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  in 
a  park,  the  Palladian  Bridge  at  Wilton  in  the  distance." 
— (Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  "  Gainsborough  and  his  Place  in 
English  Art,"  1904.) 

The  Shakespeare  bust  is  of  white  marble,  and  Garrick 
is  bare-headed,  dressed  in  dark  blue  surtout  and  breeches, 
red  waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  lace,  white  stockings 
and  black  shoes.  His  hat  is  in  his  left  hand  and  the  great 
Actor  holds  a  stick  in  his  left. 

The  size  of  the  picture  is  44 J  by  35I  inches.  It  is 
enclosed  in  its  original  massive  gold  frame.  The  over-all 
measurement  is  ^6\  by  42  inches. 

This  is  a  superb  painting  of  very  great  merit.  The 
Gainsborough  original  at  Stratford-on-Avon  is  of  course 
unprocurable. 

The   existence  of  the  present   replica  by  Hoppner,  done 
at  the  time,  has  remained  unknown  until  now. 
o 
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The  original  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Val  Green" 

Garrick  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  Mrs  Wright, 
the  mother  of  Hoppner's  wife,  and  doubtless  met  the  Artist 
there.  Hoppner  and  Lawrence  were  the  two  most  famous 
painters  of  their  day. 


See  Frontispiece 
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NASH  (F.)   1 782- 1 856.     The  Original  Drawing  in  Water- 
Colours  (Signed)  of  a  scene  from 

Henry  IV.     Part  I. 

This  highly  finished  Drawing  depicts  the  interior  of  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  with  Sir  John  FalstafF,  Bardolph, 
and  the  Hostess. 

Falstaff  has  just  been  haranguing  Bardolph  upon  his 
ruddy  nose. 

Falstaff,  "...  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of 
yours  with  fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years  ;  Heaven 
reward  me  for  it ! 

Bardolph.  'Sblood,  1  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly. 

Falstaff.  God-a-mercy !  so  should  I  sure  to  be  heart- 
burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 

How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen  ?  Have  you  inquired  yet, 
who  picked  my  pocket?" — Henry  /F,  Part  I,  Act  III, 
Scene  i. 

The  Artist,  Frederick  Nash,  was  born  in  1782,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Thos.  Malton  the  younger.  He  also 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  the  archi- 
tect, employed  him  from  1801  to  1809.  Nash  drew  some 
of  the  drawings  for  Britton  and  Brayley's  "  Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,"  and  for  the  former's  "  Architectural 
Antiquities."  He  was  architectural  draftsman  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  exhibited  in  the  first  exhibition  ever 
held  of  the  Associated  Artists  in  Water-Colours  in  i8c8, 
and  two  years  later  became  a  full  member  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours. 

Nash  published :  "  A  Series  of  Views  of  the  Collegiate 
Chapel  of  St  George  at  Windsor,"  1805,  and  Twelve 
Views  of  the  Antiquities  of  London,  1805-10.  His  draw- 
ing of   the   "  Interior  of  Westminster  Abbey "  was  highly 
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praised  by  Benjamin  West.  Some  of  the  drawings  for 
Ackerman's  "  History  of  the  University  of  Oxford  "  are  by 
him.  Nash  assisted  Sir  Thos.  Lawrence  by  painting  the 
accessories  in  some  of  his  pictures.  The  great  Painter, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  pronounced  Nash  "  the  finest  architectural 
painter  of  his  day." 

£lS 
See  Illustration 


TRAVIS 

OLD  GOBBO  AND  LAUNCELOT 
Original  Drazving.    Actual  size,  8|  by  7i  inches 
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TRAVIS    (HENRY),    Royal    Academician.       The    Original 
Drawing  in  Water-Colours  of  a  scene  from 

The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

This  very  finely  painted  and  highly  finished  Drawing 
represents  the  meeting  between  Old  Gobbo  and  his  son 
Launcelot  in  Act  II,  Scene  2.  Old  Gobbo,  who  is  almost 
stone  blind,  is  feeling  the  hair  on  his  son  Laimcelot's  head, 
who  kneels  before  him. 

Gob.  '' .  .  .  Lord  worshipped  might  be !  What  a  beard 
thou  hast  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than 
Dobbin  my  phill-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  back- 
ward ;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  on  his  tail  than  I  have 
on  my  face  when  I  last  saw  him." 

Old  Gobbo,  clad  in  purple  doublet,  full  trunk  hose  and 
crimson  cap  with  feather,  stoops  over  his  kneeling  son's  head 
with  both  hands  feeling  his  hair.  Launcelot,  in  buff  suit 
with  red  hose,  crouches  kneeling  before  his  father.  His  tall, 
cone-shaped  hat  with  blue  feather  is  on  the  ground,  a  little 
to  the  left  front.  The  stately  buildings  of  Venice  form  a 
pleasant  and  attractive  background. 

The  size  of  the  Drawing  is  9  by  7  inches. 

The  Artist,  Henry  Travis,  was  a  Royal  Academician  who 
dwelt  in  the  Adelphi,  Strand,  London.  In  1824,  1825,  and 
1832  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

See  Illustration 
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WHEATLEY  (FRANCIS),  Royal  Acade?mdaN,  1747-1801. 

The  Original  Oil  Painting  of 

Love's  Labour   Lost. 

The  scene  between  Jaquenetta,  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel, 
Costard  and  Dull. 

The  engraving,  after  Wheatley,  to  "  Love's  Labour 
Lost"  in  the  Boydell  Shakespeare  (1802)  v^as  taken  from 
this  identical  picture. 

The  subject  of  the  Painting  is  in  Act  IV,  Scene  2. 
Jaquenetta  has  received  by  mistake  Lord  Byron's  verses 
addressed  to  Lady  Rosaline. 

Very  charmingly  painted.  The  different  characters  stand 
at  the  foot  of  a  slight  rise  in  the  landscape  behind  them. 
The  colouring  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  tout  ensefiible 
extremely  delightful  and  effective.  The  Painting  is  in  its 
original  gilt  frame  and  measures  38^  by  'y^'}^  inches  over  all. 

^250 
See  Illustration 


WHEATLEY 

LOVE'S    LABOUR    LOST 
Oil  Painting,  Actual  size,  29j  hy  24^  inches 


WRIGHT 

EDMUND  KEAN  AS  "OTHELLO." 
Actual  size,  llf  by  9f  inches 
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Kean's  Last  Appearance 

WRIGHT  (JOHN  WM.). 

The  Original  Painting  in  Oils  of  Edmund  Kean  in 
a  scene  from 

Othello  {^^33) 

Act  III.     Scene  III. 

This  remarkable  picture  is  painted  in  black  and  white, 
except  the  face  of  Othello,  which  is  brown. 

It  represents  the  following  scene  : — 

"  Desdemona.  How  now,  my  lord  } 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 
Othello.  Who  is't,  you  mean  ? 

Desdemotia.  Why,  your   lieutenant   Cassio.      Good  my 
lord. 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take;  "   etc. 

Kean,  as  Othello,  is  scowling  wrathfully,  while  Desdemona 
(Ellen  Tree,  the  wife  of  Charles  Kean)  pleads  for  Cassio. 

John  William  Wright,  born  1802,  an  English  subject 
painter  in  water-colours.  His  works  appeared  at  the  R.A. 
from  1823  to  1846.  He  occasionally  painted  miniature 
portraits  and  worked  as  a  book  illustrator.  Specimens  of 
his  work  in  the  latter  branch  of  Art  will  be  found  in 
Heath's  "  Book  of  Beauty,"  and  in  "  The  Female  Characters 
of  Shakespeare."     He  died  in  London  Jan.  14,  1848. 

Fanny  Kemble  said,  "  Kean  is  gone,  and  with  him  are 
gone  Othello,  Shy  lock,  and  Richard." 

Kean's  last  appearance  was  on  25th  March,  at  Covent 
Garden,  as  Othello^  to  the  lago  of  his  son  and  the  Desdemona 
of  Ellen  Tree  (Ellen  Kean,  Mrs  Charles  Kean).  In  the 
4th  Act  he  trembled  and  reeled,  and  with  the  words  "  I  am 
dying,  speak  to  them  for  me,"  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  son. 
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The  present  picture  depicts  Kean  in  this,  his  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage. 

"  The  unforgettable  interpreter  of  Shakespeare's  dramas." 
— Larousse  on  Kean. 

Alexandre    Dumas    wrote    a    play    on     Edmund    Kean 
entitled  :   Kean  on  Dhordre  de  Genie. 

See  Illustration 
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